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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


THE Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay-needed a Book University, a series of 
Books which, if read, would serve the purpose of providing 
higher education. Particular emphasis, however, was to 
be put on such literature as revealed the deeper impulsions 
of India. Asa first step, it was decided to bring out in 
English 100 books, 50 of which were to be taken in hand 
almost at once. Each book was to contain from 200 to 250 
pages and was to be priced at Rs. 2°50. 


It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian languages: 


Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam. 


This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 


The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day. needs and the 
resuscitation of its fundamental values in their pristine 
vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit : 


We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along the lines of his own temperament 
and capacities; we seek the harmony of individual efforts 
and social relations, not in any makeshift way, but within 
the frame-work of the Moral Order ; we seek the 
creative art of life, by the alchemy of which human 
limitations are progressively transmuted, so that man may 


become the instrument of God, and is able to see Him 
in all and all in Him. 


The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach. 
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In this series, therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will be published in a form easily accessible to 
all. Books in other literature of the world, if they illustrate 
the principles we stand for, will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appreciate 
currents of world thought, as also the movements of the 
mind in India, which though they flow through different 
linguistic channels, have a common urge and aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
Mahabharata, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a 
section of it, the Gita by H, V. Divatia, an eminent jurist 
and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was pro- 
claimed of the Mahabharata: «W hat is not in it, is nowhere”. 
After twenty-five centuries, we can use the same words 

about it. He who knows it not, knows not the heights and 
depths of the soul; he misses the trials and tragedy and 
the beauty and grandeur of life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it isa romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some who 
were divine: it is a whole literature in itself, containing a 
code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, 
and speculative thought on human problems that is hard to 
rival; but, above all, it has for its core the Gita, which is, 
as the world is beginning to find out, the noblest of 
scriptures and the grandest of sagas in which the climax is 
reached in the wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh Canto. 

Through such books alone the harmonies underlying 


true culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile the 
disorders of modern life, 


I thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 


1, QUEEN VICTORIA ROAD, 


NEW DELHI, K. M. MUNSHI 
3rd October, 1951. 


FOREWORD 


Sri. Madhya‘s Teachings In His Own Words is a small, 
but comprehensive, book on the great Vedanta Master, the 
diverse aspects of whose versatile genius and teachings are 
brought out here and supported with quotations from his 
works. We see here Madhva not merely as an opponent 
of Sankara and Raminuja and as a commentator of the 
major works of Vedanta, but also as a constructive expo- 
nent of the entire spiritual classics of India and as an 
initiator of socio-political and religious movements 
calculated to check disruptive foreign influences and 
specially as the dynamic founder of the surging devotional 
movement (e.g. of the Dasa Kita) of the Deccan with it 
spreading offshoots in the South and the North. 


It is authentic epitome of Madhva lore,—the mature 
fruit of the life-long study of Madhva literature and tradi- 
tion by Dr. Sharma, who has written extensively on the 
subject and whose comprehensive work ‘A History of the 
Dvaita school of Vedanta and Its Literature’, shows the 
wide range of his scholarship. Even in this brief treatise 
the reader will find illuminating discussions (e.g. on the 
different types of Sadhana, Moksa etc.) which would make 
the reader feel grateful to the author and the Publishers. 
The book will be very useful to the student of Vedanta, at 
home and abroad. 


Santiniketan, 
West Bengal, DHIRENDRA MOHAN DATTA 


19th Dec. 1960. 


PREFACE 


The Vedanta has played the dominant role in Indian 
thought. Its study has always been credited with the 
highest spiritual benefit and invigorating effect upon the 
exercise of reason as a proper instrument of thought, in 
understanding the problems of philosophy. Many 
consider it as showing the way for a final synthesis of the 
logical and emotional approaches to reality, on the basis 
of intuition. No one, however, who does not possess at 
least a general knowledge of the main aspects of Vedantic 
thought, represented by the great schools of Sakara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva, could aspire to have any 
adequate knowledge or appreciation of the resplendent 
beauty and richness of thought which it embraces; or 
estimate the heights and depths of thought it has reached, 
in the course of its long history. An exaggerated impor- 
tance given to one particular aspect of Vedanta in modern 
times, has led to an utterly one-sided view of it among 
our educated men and women of today. Every true lover 
of Indian thought at its best, should, therefore, be 
beholden to the General Editors of the Bhavan’s Book 
University Series, for their happy and thoughtful decision 
to publish, in their Series, authentic expositions of the 


thoughts of every one of the great founders of the various 
systems of Vedanta in their own words. 


„I am very much thankful 
inviting me to contribute such 
of Sti Madhvacarya, Apart fr 
condensing the boundless wis 
minds of Indian philosophy, 
task is particularly difficult i 
like Madhva, whose writin 


reader of Madhva’s work feels, 
greater measure of expansiveness of thought and 
amplitude of utterance on his part would have helped in 
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a better and a quicker appreciation of his thoughts by his 
present-day readers. His adoption of the metrical and the 
dialectic form of writing, according to exigencies, 
introduces another difficulty in our making his words 
speak for themselves and convey their intended sense 
fully and without supplying additional! comments, to make 
the links of thought clearer. 


It has, therefore, been found necessary to furnish 
both an introductory note and an explanatory comment, 
in connection with most of the passages dealt with in the 
following pages. I have selected the passages from as 
many of the works of Madhva as possible, both in prose 
and in verse, instead of confining them to one particular 
work or group of works. This has made the selection of 
materials more widely distributed and representative of 
his works, as a whole. Moreover, in the interst of getting 
the right type of texts, it was found impracticable to 
limit the choice to prose works alone. It would appear 
that Madhva himself warms up to his subject in his 
great metrical masterpiece the Anu- Vyakhyana, Of necessity, 
then, many passages have been extracted from this great 
work of his, which is a model of clarity and brevity and 
to which every reader of Madhva should be introduced, 
in order to have an adequate appreciation of him. 


Whatever the medium, Madhva maintains the same 
Sitra-like crispness and brevity of style throughout. To 
give a metrical form to terse Sitra-like utterances is 
perhaps a really difficult literary achievement. I have tried 
to present Madhva’s thoughts in his own words, as clearly, 
cogently and effectively as I can, on the basis of the mater- 
ials extracted here. It is by no means an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject of Madhva’s teachings. Only the 
main aspects of his thought have been set forth. My aim 
here has been to give a connected picture of his thoughts 
as a whole so as to throw light on the architectonic unity 
of his system as represented by them; so that the reader 
may get a clear idea of the interrelation and bearings 
of his doctrines within the limited scope of this Volume 
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and be in a position to havea correct estimate of such 
aspects of his teachings as havea right to be regarded 
as his distinctive contribution to religion and philosophy. 


In one sense, this brief exposition may be said to 
embody my own interpretation of Madhva’s philosophy, 
as I have been impressed by it. Those who would like to 
know something about the historical and literary back- 
ground of Madhva’s Darsana, would find adequate 
information in the first Volume of my ‘History of the 
Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature’ (1960). li 
the present work succeeds in communicating to its readers 
some measure at least of the satisfaction which its writer 


has derived in writing it, it will not have been written in 
vain. 


. Madhva’s thought presupposes a deal of Advaita 
philosophy. It is, for this reason, hardly possible to 
present his philosophical tenets without reference to the 
principles and doctrines of the Advaita school. This 
would explain the many references to the views of the 
Advaita school by Madhva himself in his writings 
and in the explanatory Notes on the selected passages. 


. While an author should try to explain clearly and 
interestingly what he knows to his reader, mere clarity of 
thought and expression will not be sufficient to enable the 
reader to follw a discourse ona religious or a philosophical 
subject like the Vedanta, unless he possesses some general 
background of information on the basic concepts of Hindu 
religion nnd philosophy. Here, I feel, the author and the 
reader should be able to meet each other, at least halfway. 
In dealing with an abstruse subject like philosophy, one 
could not Possibly avoid what Prof. Joad has so aptly 
styled ‘the expression of obscurity’. But, I earnestly hope 
that I have not been guilty of the other drawback of 
‘obscurity of expression’, in the pages that follow. 


An asterisk marks each selected text from the works 
of Madhva. There are one hundred and fifty-five passages 
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in all. These texts are serially numbered. Every one of 
them is translated into English closely and faithfully. 
Care has been taken to make the translation not merely 
faithful to the original; but readable. The translation is 
put within inverted commas. The texts are mostly 
preceded and followed by introductory and explanatory 
notes and comments, wherever deemed necessary. Page 
references of texts are to the Belgaum edition of the 
Sarva-Mula (Collected Works of Madhva), unless other 
editions are specified. 


l thank Dr. D. M. Datta, Retired Professor of 
Philosophy, Patna College, most warmly for his kind and 
appreciative Foreword to this book. 


My thanks are also due to my esteemed friend Sri 
C. R. Krishna Rao, Retired District Jadge, Madras, for 
his kindness and courtesy in going thro’ the manuscript of 
the work with me and giving me the benefit of his 
valuable advice and suggestions for its improvement, on 
many points. My friend Prof. K.T. Pandurangi of the 
Karnatak College, Dharwar, has also discussed some 
topics of the work with me, at my residence in Dharwar 
in 1959. My thanks are due to him for this. The two 
Appendices have been put in at the special suggestion of 
Sri R. R. Diwakar. 


Ruparel College, B. N. K. SHARMA 
Bombay-16. 
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1. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
The Background of Madhva’s Dargana 


Madhva’s philosophy represents one of the main 
points of departure in the Vedanta system on the issue of 
Theism Vs. Monism. He appeared on the Indian philoso- 
phical scene after the systems of Sankara and Ramanuja 
had been well-established. He did not feel satisfied with 
their interpretation of Indian philosophy with particular 
Teference to its basic texts and traditions and wanted to 
Propound a new system of his own. This new system was 
the result of his own excogitation. The reasons which led 
him to formulate a new Siddhanta were, thus, his doctrinal 
differences and ideological dissatisfaction with contempo- 
Tary trends and schools of thought, within and without 
Hinduism and particularly with the system of Sankara, 
Which was the dominating philosophy of his time. In 
spite of the powerful Theistic revolt led by Ramanuja, 
Madhva could not also see eye to eye with him on many 
points of Theistic doctrine. He therefore felt called upon 
to give a new lead to the country, 

The thirteenth century, which saw the birth of 
Madhva, was a period of grave cultura] unrest and politi- 
cal turmoil in Indian history. The Hindu Kingdoms and 
the people were passing. thro’ a catastrophic period, faced 
with the grim prospect of loss of political sovereignty and 
religious freedom. Disunity was rampant among the 
Hindu kingdoms. They were torn by internecine wars, 
even in the -face of a common danger to their collective 
security. Destruction of temples and monasteries and 
forcible conversions to an invading faith were going on. 
Higher philosophy among the Hindus was dominated by a 
Philosophical creed which with its emphasis on the self as 
an essentially inactive being and its extolling of Karma- 
Sannvasa was leading the nation to an unconscious 
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pessimism of spirit; which he felt to be highly detrimental 
to the social and political future of his countrymen, 
Mayavada could not give the people the dynamic urge to 
unite to resist external aggression at the most critical 
juncture in the country’s history. Acosmism and indulgence 
in hair-splitting logic of Anirvacaniyata or Saptabhangi 
were not the need of the times. The Hindu community 
had to be roused to a sense of reality of the world and the 
stability of Dharma, which were at stake. The people had 
to be awakened from the soporific effects of a world-negat- 
ing philosophy, which in one form or another was 
devitalizing the nation—from the intelligentsia to the 
masses, slowly, but steadily. In earlier times, Hinduism 
had absorbed many an invading race that had entered the 
country; bnt in the medieval period it felt baffled and 
powerless against the powerful influx the invasion of 
Islam. It could not absorb these warlike tribes advancing 
thro’ the country with a new militant monotheism. 
Madhva felt strongly that Mayavada was a source of 
inner weakness to the country asa whole, in the socio- 
political climate of the times, apart from its philosophical 
untenability. With a prophetic vision he rose to strengthen 
the national conscience by turning it once more towards 
the buoyant realism of the Vedas, the transcendental 
Theism of the Upanisads and the emotional Theism of the 
Epics and Puranas. He wanted to give his countrymen a 
renewed faith in Theism which would rouse the people to 
a sense of the dignity of man as a real agent in the world 
and as the architect of his own future. He wanted men to 
respect the deliverances of their Saksi in respect of the 
reality of the world and its values of good and evil and pin 
their faith to a vigorous Hindu Monotheism which would 
keep intact the transcendence and immanence of the Upani- 
sadic Brahman and fuse them with the concept of the 
“Bhagavan” of the Epics and Puranas—or the “God” who is 
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the object of our love and affection in virtue of the interest 
He takes in us and in the world that are His’ creation. 
With a passionate empħasis on ethical monotheism, Madhva 
sounselled righteous war on all forces-of evil and adharma 
tyrannizing over the people: aTrIaMfgedaqaratré faai 
fadas qene * * * * * (Gita Tatparya). There is - no 
mistaking the earnestness of purpose behind this well-timed 
message to his countrymen. g ; 
There is reason to believe that Anegondi of Pre-Vidya- 
Tanya days had come under the influence of Madhva’ and 
his immediate disciples. It is not without.significance, that 
the first two of his direct disciples had made it,.their 
favourite place of resort and were buried: there, after their 
demise.. It was in’ the vicinity .of this egion that the 
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‘atanan reat masen: | 
iga migati aa gat 1 
(Anu-Madhva-Caritam) 

[Having lived on earth for 79 years, he departed for 
Badari on the ninth day of the bright half of Magha, in 
Pingala.] 

On these evidences, we can easilv fix his date as 1238- 
1317 A. Da 
Life 

We have an authentic biography of Madhva, written 
within a few years of his departure, by the youngest son of 
One of his illustrious disciples. Following it, the main 
outlines of his life may be set down as follows. 

Madhva was born in Tulunad, of a humble Brahmin 
family, in the village of Pajaka; eight miles south-east of 
the modern town of Udipi, in the S. Kanara district of the 
present Mysore State. In his sixteenth year, the call of the 
spirit took him to Acyutapreksa, who came of the order of 
Ekanti-Vaisnavas of the Ekadandi order. Madhva was 
admitted into the fourth order under the name of 
Putnaprajia. His studies in the Sastras had, in the mean- 
while, convinced him of the inherent weakness of the 
Advaita Philosophy and filled him with a keen desire to 
resuscitate the ancient Theism of the Vedagastras on the 
basis ofa thoroughgoing reinterpretation of the texts. Some 
time after initiation was spent in the study of Vedāntic 
classics under Acyutapreksa, beginning with the Istasiddhi 
of Vimuktatman. Frequent disagreement of views between 
the teacher and the disciple terminated the studies, before 
long. Purnaprajiia was, soon after, made the headof his 
establishment by Acyutapreksa, who was probably 
beginning to beconvinced that his new disciple was destined 
to make history for himself. On this memorable occasion, 


1. For details see my ‘History of Dvaita School of Vedanta and 
its Literature’ Vol. 1, Booksellers’ Pub. Co., Bombay, 1960. 
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Pūmaprajāa was given another name “Anandatirtha” by 
which he calls himself’ in many.of his works, The name. 
“Madhva”, by which he is more widely and popularly 
known, was adopted by him as being synonymous with it 
and for certain esoteric reasons. Ce 
South Indian Tour , 

After assuming headship of Acyutaprekea’s Mutt, Sri 
Madhva seems to have spent some time in teaching 
disciples and engaging outstanding scholars of the day 
belonging to the Buddhistic, Jain and Advaita Samprada- 
yas, round about his native region, in logical and 
philosophical discussions and vanquishing -them in 
debates. Encouraged by these successes, he made up his. 
mind to go ona S. Indian tour to seek a wider field for 
the propagation of his new ideas, which he. had, by this. 
time, developed into a more or less coherent system; tho’ 
he had not yet reduced them to writing., He visited. 
Kanyakumari, Ramesvaram and- _Srirangam, holding 
discourses on the ‘Brahmasitras | and. expounding their 
philosophy in a manner completely at variance with their 
received interpretations by Sankara. His open criticisms. 
of Sarnkara’s Bhasya on the Sutras, on many of these. 
occasions, side by side with their reinterpretation according. 
to his new views, naturally roused `a good deal of, 
opposition to him from the leaders of the old school of. 
thought. It is stated that at Kanyakumari he met, with 
stiff opposition from an Advaitic monk of great learning 
who challenged him to write a fresh commentary on the 
Brahmasitras before he ventured to criticize the time- 
honored one of Sarikara. Madhva assured him that he 
would be doing so, in good time. At ‘Stirangam he came 
into contact with the followers of the Ramanuja school. 
and must have exchanged views with them, and noted his. 
own points of agreement and difference with them. The 
S. Indian.tour had, thus, strengthened his resolve to come’ 
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out with a new system of Vedanta in place of the existing 
schools. Its formal proclamation was, however, deferred 
till his return from his first N. Indian tour, which was 
undertaken, shortly after. 
First North Indian Tour 
The main aim of this tour was to go to Badarikasrama 
and receive personal inspiration from a visit to the 
Vyasastama. After staying for forty-eight days at 
Ananthamatha at Badarinath, in fasting, prayer and 
contemplation and dedicating his Gita Bhausya to the Lord, 
Sti Madhva is reported to have had a call to visit upper 
Badari—or the hermitage of Vyasa. He went there all alone 
and by himself and returned after some months, glowing 
with a new inspiration from on high and wrote his Bhasya 
on the Brahma-Sitras. Journeying thro’ Bihar, Bengal, 
Orissa, Andhradega, Maharashtra and Upper Karnataka, 
the party returned to Udipi. 
The Winning of Disciples 
On his way back from Badari, Sri Madhva was 
challenged to scholastic disputations at various centres of 
learning by eminent scholars of the day, versed in the 
Sad-darganas. Prominent among these were Svami 
Sastrin and Sobhana Bhatta. The former was, very 
Probably, a native of Andhra or Orissa. It is not so easy 
to decide the region to which Sobhana Bhatia belonged, 
from the vague description of him in the Madhvavijaya 
(ix, 120) as ‘hailing from (the region of) the Godavari. 
He is, however, acclaimed to have been an outstanding 
scholar of the day and a master of the six Daréanas. Both 
these became disciples of Madhva and were admitted to 
the ascetic order (later) under the names of Narahari 
Tirtha and Padmanabha Tirtha. The former is known 


1s Luckily, we have evidence from other early sources 


showing that he was a native of Uttara-Karnataka. See my 
History of Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature, Vol. 1, p. 292. 
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for his commentary on Madhva’s Gitabhasya and Karma- 
Ni irnaya and was Regent of Kalinga between 1281-93. The 
latter has left commentaries on Madhva’s. Brahmasitra- 
bhasya, Anuvyakhyana (on the Brahmasatras) and on his 
Daja-Prakaranas. He was the earliest major commentator 
on several of the works of Madhva. On his return to 
Udipi from his first north Indian tour, Madhva was also 
able to convert his Guru Acyutapreksa himself, finally, 
to his views. 

The prestige of his new system had risen considerably 
on account of these achievements. His Bhagyas on the 
Gita and the Brahmasitras had made their mark and were 
Widely recognized and respected. His earnestness of 
purpose, irresistible personality and invincible logic 
brought numerous adherents and converts from all parts 
of the country. To foster a sense of fellowship and unity 
among his followers, he installed a beautiful image of 
Sri Krena at his mutt at Udipi which was made the rallying 
centre of his disciples and followers. He made some 
changes in the ceremonial code of his followers, introduced 
the system of Pigtapasuyagas in place of actual animal 
Sacrifices in yajiias and imposed the rigorous ebeeruines 
of Ekadasis. i 

- Second North Indian Tour 

A few years later, Madhva went on a second N. Indian 
tour and returned after visiting Badari, Delhi, Kuruksetra,. 
Banaras and Goa. His subsequent tours were. mostly 
confined to his native district and to S. India. The years 
that followed brought further acquisition of followers. 
Many disciples from different parts of the country 
took Sannyasa from him. The prestige of his system grew 
steadily in the meantime. 

Fresh Literary Activity 

Many new works of Madhva were now composed ach 

as the Bhasyas on the ten major Upanisads, the ten 
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philosophical monographs (known as Dasa-Prakaranas), 
the Anu-Vyakhyana (his masterpiece) and commentaries on 
the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata- Purana. 
Attempted Raid on His Library 

The rising popularity and growing reputation of the 
new system were naturally resented by the custodians of 
the old faith. We havea report in the Madhvavijaya (xiii) 
of Madhva’s having been challenged to a disputation at 
Udipi by one Pundarika Puri, who was worsted in the 
debate. His ally Padma Tirt ha, of the Cola country, it is 
Stated, managed to carry away a valuable collection of 
source-books from Madhva’s Library, which had been kept 
in the charge of a trusted disciple. It was, however, 
recovered subsequently by the intervention of King 
Jayasinha, Ruler of Kumbla. 


Conversion of Trivikrama Pandita 
This led toa meeting between the Ruler and Madhva. 
This was followed by the historic disputation of Madhva 
with the Ruler’s Court Pandit Trivikrama Pandita, who 
was the foremost authority on the Advaita-Vedanta and a 
gifted poet. Trivikrama engaged Madhva in a vigorous 
disputation for fifteen days, at the temple of Visnumangala 
and was worsted at the end of it. He sought conversion 
of faith at the hands of Madhva and was readily admitted. 
He was commissioned to write a commentary on the 
Brahma-Sitra Bhasya, which he did and named it 
Tattvaprad;pa, 
Last Days of Madhva 
Trivikrama’s conversion was a great landmark in the 
history of Madhva’s system. Many mote joined his fold. 
Later, his own brother and seven others were ordained 
monks and these became the first heads of the eight Mathas 
of Udipi. The closing years of Madhva saw the composi- 
tion of a few more works like the Nyaya-Vivarana (on the 
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Brahmasutras) the Karma-Nirpaya and the Krsmamrta: 
Maharnava, a few Stotras, and miscellaneous works, 

His mission was now almost complete. His message to 
the world had been delivered and ‘had been well-received. 
He had written epoch-making commentaries and original 
works and had -organized his followers, drawn from 
various parts of the country, into a compact community. 
He had sent out well-chosen veterans like Padmanābha 
Tirtha, Narahari Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Akgobhya 
Tirtha to preach and propagate his Siddhanta all over the 
country and establish centres of learning and propaganda.1 
It was now time for him ‘to retire from the scene of his 
labours and leave them incharge of future work. Charging 
all his devoted disciples with ‘the closing words of his 
favourite Upanigad, the Aitareya, not to sit still, but to go 
forth and spread the message of vedantic Theism far and 
wide, Sri Madhva disappeared from vision in his seventy- 
ninth year, on the ninth day-of the bright-half of Magha, 
in Pingala 1317 A.D. E ‘ o 

Madhva’s Personality - 

Madhva was a many-sided: personality. . He enjoyed a 
long life of robust health. Heibelieved in ‘physical culture 
side by side with the intellectual and*the moral. He took 
to various forms of sport :and physical ‘exercise in his 
youth, such as wrestling, swimming and even mountaineer- 
ing, which he kept up to the very end. Hailing from the 
stock of Tulu Brahmins of the fair land of Parasurama, 
he had the handsome features of his people. Physical 
culture gave him a strong muscular frame, He was tall 
and strong-limbed with a graceful carriage and dignified 
bearing. Trivikrama Pandita bears testimony to his 

1. Later, this line of ascetics came to be presided over by 
Madhva’s most distinguished commentator Sri Jayatirtha, from 


whom are descended the three principal Madhva Mathas of the 
present-day, outside Tulunad. ` 7 
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magnetic personality endowed with the traditional thirty- 
two lakcanas. He had a deep sonorous voice and good 
musical talent, which he used to advantage in Vedic 
Tecitation and in singing the soulful strains of his own 
devotional compositions and in giving open-air discourses 
on the Bhagavata Purana, with its rolling melody of verses 
(M. Vij. xiii, 40). 

His life, as described in the Madhvavijaya, is the 
narrative of a born leader of men. His biographer had 
actually seen him in his lifetime (M. Vij. xii, 34) and 
barring a few miracles recorded by him, he does not go 
out of the way and make inartistic attempts to glorify him 
by the invention of episodes. 

Madhva recognizes that the soul of man is potentially 
divine, : ayparan 1 (G. B. ii, 18.); but man, in the 
ignorance of his true status, has so much lost his soul to 
his body and its cravings that he requires to be roused 
irom his Avidyanidra, by God Himself or His great 
Messengers, from time to time. It is only in this sense 
that great teachers of the world, who claim to be divinely 
inspired to lead their fellowmen from darkness to light, in 
times of great spiritual stress and moral crises of the 
world with a new vision of their own, have to be accepted 
as Messengers of God. It is in this sense that Madhva 
himself claims to bea “Prophet who has come to interpret 
the mind of the Lord” to his fellowmen. But despite the 
strength of burning conviction born of authentic religious 
experience, Madhva knew human nature too well to attempt 
the impossible of converting humanity as a whole. He did 
not therefore care to make any promise of Sarvamukti or 
set himself to extirpate other creeds and faiths. Variety is 
the spice of life and diversity of beliefs and ideologies, 
whether in religion, philosophy or politics, is as old as 
humanity. The rise and fall of ideologies is bound to go on 
till eternity.' The business of the true philosopher, prophet 
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or Saint is not, therefore, to attempt a regimentatien of 
thought; but to show the way to all those who would care 
to see and profit by it. History has always shown that it 
is neither possible nor desirable to bring. about absolute. 
ideological unity among nations, be it in religion or in 
politics. Without day-dreaming about Sarvamukti, Madhva. 
endeavoured todo his part in awakening the spirit of 
inquiry in man and make him think and act for himself. 


He was the second great spiritual leader of India, in 
the middle ages, to traverse the length and breadth of 
Bharatakhanda on foot, with his trusted disciples, many 
times. One can imagine the difficulties of such a mode of 
travel and the risks and dangers involved in it, particu- 
larly at times when inter-state relations were frequently 
strained by hostilities and the political atmosphere was 
charged with religious persecution, wars and massacres. 
One cannot but admire the physical and moral courage 
shown by Madhva in braving these odds and covering 
the whole country from the north to the south and 
from east to the west, with a.deep conviction in the 
unity of his motherland and her people, despite their 
diversity in language, habits, creeds and customs. The 
M. Vij. expressly states that his disciples came from 
‘different parts of India.” His followers today are to be 
found among. speakers of eight different languages of 
India,—Tulu, Kannada, Konkani, Marathi, Telugu, 
Southern Saurastri, Bengaliand Hindi,—a truly representa- 
tive galaxy. 

His visit to Vyasasrama referred to in the M. Vij. does 
not appear to be an entirely baseless invention. There can 
be no doubt that he did undertake this lonesome and 
hazardous journey on the Himalayas, in search of his 
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‘Guru.’ The incident has been described in the M. Vij. 
vi., with thrilling effect. One fact at least emerges from 
this particular incident narrated in his biography and 
that is that he had sought the sylvan retreats of the 
Himalayas to find some high source of inspiration 
to the new thoughts that had come to him and havea 
finishing touch given to them, before systematizing them. 
From his constant and repeated allusions to such an 
inspiration received by him, in his Gitabhisya, Mbh. T. N. 
and other works, we have to conclude that he did receive 
the inspiration he sought from his visit to the Himalayan 
retreats. Beyond this it is needless and impossible to go. 

An interesting side-light is thrown by another incident 
in Madhva’s life, narrated inthe M. Vij. (x, 8-19) upon 
his knowledge of Persian (or Urdu), his courage and tact 
in handling difficult situations and his ability to rise equal 
to occasions with dignity and complete self-possession, 
The episode relates to his meeting with a Muslim Ruler 
of N. India (eazHuaq:) during his second N. Indian tour. 
Political hostilities were On, at the time. Madhva and his 
party were forced to swim across the Ganges to the 
other shore. They were halted on teaching the shore and 
taken to the Ruler who called upon Madhva to explain 
his conduct in disobeying orders and crossing the river 
when hostilities were on. The biographer mentions 
Madhva’s speaking to the Ruler in his own language 
(agian aaa) and explaining his mission in the 
cause of Theism and Passing on without any further 
hindrance. 


Madhya as a Writer, a Thinker and a Mystic 


Madhva was prolific writer in Sanskrit. He comman- 
ded prose and verse with equal ease, His prose is terse and 
telling. He errs on the side of brevity of expression and 
scrupulously avoids the ornate style. His verses have 
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solemnity, dignity and deep spiritual eloquence. He liked, 
debates and disputations with scholars. of the day and 
.was an adept in logical and dialectical subtleties, - 

His insight into the problems of philosophy was deep 
and penetrative. His knowledge of the sacred literature of 
‘his country was accurate and exhaustive. He quotes pro- 
fusely from an exceptionally wide range of works compri- 
‘Sing the Mantras; Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads, Epics, 
‘Puranas, Paicaratras and a variety of ancillary literature. 
Among Vedatins, he has drawn to the largest extent upon 
the Rg Veda. Other Indian philosophers before or after 
him have not, quoted so much from the sacred writings. 
What astonishes one is the, prodigious memory which 
enabled him to have such a vast range of literature at his 
fingers’ ends, and cite from it so aptly and unerringly. In 
his Mbh. T. N. he makes special mention of his collection 
of mss; his works disclose his fine critical sense, which is 
all alert. They also show how closely he had read the 
chief expository and dialectical works of other schools of 
thought—such as the Bhasyas of: Sankara, :Bhaskara and 
Ramanuja and works like the Brahmasiddhi of Mandana, the 
Pajcapadika, the Istasiddhi, Samksepasariraka and the great 
dialectical masterpiece of Sriharga. His criticisms of these 
works are often implicit. His acquaintance with the original 
works of: Buddhism, Jainism and other Darganas was. also 
firsthand and his’ criticisms. of their tenets often distinc- 
tively original. 5 i 

.With all his encyclopaedic knowledge of the-Sastras 
and other Darsanas, he was no mere doctrinaire or logie- 
chopping philosopher. Thereis a deep mystic strain in his 
personality which comes out occasionally. in his writings. 
Flashes of his mysticism are evident in his theory of the 
Adhyatmic interpretation of the Vedic hymns, his concep- 
tion of ‘ Bimbaprati-bimbabhiva relation between God and 
the souls ; in his doctrine of Parabhakti in Moksa’ (See: 
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Texts Nos. 72-73) and in the outpourings of his heart to 
‘God in his Dvadasa-Stotra. His views on ‘ Pratikopisana’ 
(See Texts Nos. 130-134) show the true mystic he was, 
who could see the presence of God in the symbols and 
media, where others could only envisage a super-imposition 
of the idea of God on the Pratika. In his Bhasya on the 
Aitareya Up, he says in the ringing voice of a great Mystic 
that the voice of the clouds, the music of the spheres, the 
fury of the winds, the roar of the waves of the ocean, the 
names of the gods and sages are the names of the Supreme 
and voice His eternal glory and majesty. 

Such is the integrated personality of Madhva, the 
scholar, Saint, philosopher and mystic. Rightly was he 
named by his Guru, Ananda Tirtha!; for he conceived 
a oe Bliss Infinite “Bhima,” (qafa 
i a Peer or Superior, Lord of All, Indweller 
in all and sustainer of all. 


The Works of Madhva 


Madhva is the most prolific writer among the great 
Bhasyakaras of the Vedanta system. He surpasses them all in 
the variety and range of subject-matter of his works. He 
has left thirty-seven works in all, of which only six are 
minor ones, comprising poems, Stotras and miscellaneous 
works, His major works can be grouped as follows 
(i) Commentaries on the Prasthanatrayi i.e, Gita, Upanisads 
and Brahmasitras (ii) Philosophical monographs (Daia- 
Prakaranas), some of which elucidate his logic, ontology 
and theory of knowledge; while some others are criticisms 
of select metaphysical doctrines of the Advaita Vedanta 
such as the concept of Upadhi, Mithyatva etc. Gii) His 
Karmaniranya and Rg-Bhaşya develop his theory 


Lo ‘ateqaafagaetad a aa’ (M. Vij.) 
‘Author of a system of philosophy that confers cternal bliss.’ 
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of the Adhyatmic interpretation of certain portions of the 
Mantras and Brahmanas, by way of illustration. 

(iv) His commentary on the Bhagavata Purana ‘is a 
Teinterpretation of the crucial verses and contexts of that 
Purana which had been given a monistic turn by earlier 
commentators. With an astonishing wealth of interpretative 
literature drawn from the allied literature of the Pajica- 
ratras, Madhva has brought out the unmistakable Theistic 
significance of such passages. (v) His epitome of. the 
Mahabharata in 32 cantos is his metrical masterpiece, It 
breaks new ground in the domain of Mahabharata. 
exegesis, a subject which is just begioning to receive special 
attention from modern scholars. This’ work embodies. also 
the technique and details of a ‘higher criticism’ of the 
Epic and its esoteric interpretation as a philosophical saga 
woven against a background of mytho- -historical setting. 
Madhva has taken the oppottunity to co- -ordinate - ‘the 
principles of his theology with the Epic narrative and its’ 
significant contexts and turning- points. ‘His work: may be 
described as a monumental exposition of Dvaita theology.’ 
Its importance to text-criticism of Epic is also ‘considerable; 
for, Madhva’s text bears ample évidence of the use of 
critical apparatus based on the collection’ of mss., of 
different recensions of the Epic from different parts | of the 
country (Mbh. T. N. ii, 7-8). In all this, he has move than 
anticipated the critical approach of the modern scholars ` 
to the various problems of the Epic. A éldse study of hiş‘ 
epitome | ‘of the Epic is sure to ‘be rewarding to those 
éngaged i in special studies on the Epic. (vi) Madhva wrote” 
four separate works on the Brahmasiitras and two on the 
Gita. His Anuvyakhyana (in metrical form) i is a companion 
volume to his Bhasya on the B. S. It is a critical and’ 
comparative exposition of his own Bhasya along with a 
critical examination of the.interpretations of other schools, 
particularly of arkara, in all its shades, It also briefly’ 
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Teviews important theories in logic, metaphysics and 
epistemology of other schools of Indian thought from the 
standpoint of philosophical Realism and Theism. In point 
of penetrative insight into doctrines and acuteness of 
logical analysis and criticism, it has few equals in Sanskrit 
philosophical literature. It is Madhva’s magnum opus. 
His Nyayavivaraya is a short resume of the adhikaranas of 
the B.S. and the principles of interpretation that lie at 
the back of the Sutras. His Gita-Tatparya is a supplement 
to his Gitabhasya, 

It would be seen fro 
works that Madhva had 
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be a decided advantage to Vedic philosophy as such to go in 
for it. Hints of such a higher (mystic) approach to Vedic 
lore were there in the hymns themselves and in the 
Gita. By accepting the inferior attitude of the Pūrva- 
Mimamsa, it looked as if the philosophy of the day had 
given an indirect encouragement to anti-Vedic schools, 
which was highly detrimental to the interests of Vedic 
dharma and derogatory to its prestige- Madhva’s inspiring 
call to the followers of Vedic dharma to harken to the 
voice of the Rsis and go back to the arsa-tradition of 
Adhyatmic interpretation of the Vedas—(a call revived in 
modern times by Aurobindo Ghosh)—give a new point of 
justification for the rehabilitation of Vedic dharma upon 
which the hopes and aspirations of the country as a whole 


depended, in the medieval period. 
Notwithstanding the exaltation of an abstract monism 


of Nirvigesa-Brahman as the highest reach of thought, a 
practical compromise with the Saguna-Brahman as the 
God of religion and theology Was inevitable for most men 
and women who had to go in for the worship of Pratikas, 
Avataras and images. Such worship of the Saguna 
Brahman could not be 4 whole-hearted worship, in the 
event of a mental reservation lurking always at the back 
of the Upasaka’s mind, if he were to regard all such 
Upasanas as in essence based on a deliberate superim- 
Position (adhyaropa). [See Text No, 134.]. The unsophisti- 
cated could hardly understand the philosophical subtleties 
behind the concept of ‘ Adhyaropapavada ” in Upasana. 
There can be no hide and seek in Upasana, which should 
be a frank, sincere and whole-hearted one. Divided 
allegiance between Saguna and Nirguna is not conducive 
to sincerity of thought or belief. It could give no consola- 
tion to be told in camera that the God one 1s asked to 
Worship, meditate upon, love and surrender oneself to is 
‘after all, imaginary’ and is to be ‘transcended’ by a 
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supra-rational state of consciousness that has no subject- 
object relation. Such excessive aberrations of intellectu- 
alism were bound to bring in a strong reaction. It came 
under Raminuja in the South and under Basavesvara in 
upper Karnatak in the twelfth century. When its influence 
spread further down in Karnataka, Madhva rose to give 
it a new turn under his Vaisnava Theism; which, in the 
succeeding centuries spread gradually in Maharashtra, 
Gujerat and upper and northern India as well. 


Significance Of Madhva’s Contribution to 
Thought 

Madhva’s sense of loyalty to Hindu Scriptural tradi- 
tion was complete and unreserved. In this he stands 
almost alone. He would not cut himself away from any 
part of the national heritage, for any reason. Unlike 
some other commentator on the Vedanta, he refuses to give 
a secondary place to the “ Vedas” as ‘lower knowledge’ 
(Apara Vidya), dealing only with Karma and Devatas and 
without any philosophical content. He is not also in 
favour of denying the authority of the Upanisads or the 
Epics and Puranas, like the founder of the Arya Samaj. 
He stands for a change of attitude to the interpretation of 
the Hindu Scriptures as a whole. He wants them to be 
treated as an integral legacy and not as fractional revela- 
tions of truth and dharma. There is no doubt that this 
new attitude to the national heritage raised its prestige 
considerably at a time when it had fallen low on account 
of unsympathetic criticisms from within and without the 
Hindu fold. He may, therefore, be regarded as the greatest 
Samanvayacirya of the Hindu Scriptural tradition. 

It was in the interests of such an integrated exposition 
of the national Scriptures that he introduced a number of 
theodicies and fictions of interpretation like MUTAT: 
Affana, afamfa, eqqey ete., in the course of his explanations 
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of intriguing texts and contexts. By hypothesis, his interpre- 
tation of the Vedas was not confined to any particular text: 
but was intended to cover the entire Tange of the Sastra 
and based on the greatest common measure of agreement 
among its parts. By drawing. his materials from tne entire 
tange of Scriptures and:by liberalizing the science of Vedic 
interpretation so as to bring it into line with the Upani- 
sadic and Post-Upanisadic thought currents, Madhva 
demonstrated their running unity of -thought and purpose 
(faaara) in a manner that left no room for adverse 
critics to scoff or cavil at them. This closed the breaches 
within the body-politic of the Hindu Scriptures for many 
centuries to come. 
Madhva was the first Indian philosopher to formulate 
the principles of an Adhyatmic (philosophical) interpreta- 
tion of the Rg Veda and to work them out with reference 
to some forty Sūktas, by way of illustration. We have no ` 
complete or adequate records of such philosophical 
interpretation of the Vedic.hymns commonly regarded as 
‘secular’, beyond the scattered references in some of the 
hymns themselves and afew sporadic instances of such 
Adhyatmic interpretation, in Yaska and Sayana. But these 
are not based on any consistent theory of Vedic interpreta- 
tion as such or the application of any particular technique 
of it. It was Madhva who supplied this want for the first 
time, in his c. on the Ag. Veda and in his Karma-Nirnaya, 
It was left for Svami-.Dayananda Sarasvati.to go ahead, 
„on these and in full. In the present century, Aurobindo 
-Ghosh, has gone the farthest in trying to plumb the depths 
of mystic interpretation of Vedic hymns, Madhva’s influence 
on these two great modern representatives of the Arsa 
tradition of Vedic interpretation could hardly be denied. 
No doubt modern Indian and European scholars who are 
.commonly regarded _as authorities on Vedic exegesis 
. continue to frown or look upon such ‘visionary’ interpreta- 
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tions of the Vedic hymns with amused interest. But, it is 
becoming increasingly evident nowadays that theirs is not 
the last word on Vedic interpretation. In the Vedic section 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1957, a fervent plea 
was made in the Presidential address fora more sympathe- 
tic and open-minded revision of attitude to Vedic interpreta- 
tion hitherto in vogue. The Sayanic tradition and the 
wholesale mythological interpretation of any and every 
hymn with the astonishingly poor apparatus of a few 
recurrent naturalistic and ritualistic standards, by 


of a complete and full-fledged 
he entire Rg Veda, in course 


Madhva has given to Indian thought many new 
metaphysical doctrines, concepts and categories of great 


intrinsic value aad far-reaching potency. His ontological 
Classification of reality into “Svatantra” and 
shows a true insight 


metaphysical values an 


ue doctrine of 


of an identity-in-difference. His conception of Stiksi”, as 
an a priori principle of kn 


another epoch-making contribution t 


of “Saksi’ in his philosophy are sy 
itself an experimental and intuiti 


ve confirmation of the 
truthfulness of the own direct ex 


Periences of external and 
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internal reality. This is what gives a completely rational 
basis, independently of any Scriptural sanction or appeal, 
to the belief in the reality of world experience, characteris- 
tic of Madhva’s philosophical Realism. 


It is the Saksi, again, that is summoned by him to 
disprove the doctrine of “‘Adhyasa”. The conception of 
Saksi along with the epistemological principle of 
“Upajivya-Pramana”, (see Text 20), lies at the root of 
Madhva’s general theory of reinterpretation of ‘monistic’ 
texts of the Upanisads, in terms of an essential difference 
between Jivas and Brahman and of a figurative identity 
consistent with such a fundamental difference, established 
on the evidence of the “Saksyanubhava as the ‘Upajiva 
Pramana.’ 

He has also been the first Upanisadic commentator to 
explain cogently many a puzzling context in the Upanisadic 
Cosmology, in the light of the “Adhidaivata” standpoint, 
understood in relation to the immanence of Brahman at 
the Adhidaiva-level. 

He has also been the only commentator on the Vedanta 
who has tried to find a proper way of reconciling the 
€xistence of ‘eternal substances’ (nityapadarthas) like Jivas, 
Akaéa, Prakrti etc., with the acceptance of the universal 
Causation of Brahman. This he does thro’ the help of his 
new doctrine of Creation defined as «Paradhina-Visesaptt 
Or metaphysical dependence of such reals for all a 
Changing states and functions on Brahman [See Text No. ]. 
By means of this doctrine, he has been able to bridge the 
gulf between ‘eternals’ also under the aegis of God, for 
every one of their determinations. The non-recognition 
on this idea in other systems of Vedanta pioni o 
element of irrationality in their doctrine of ‘crea 4 : 
With reference to the existence of certain ne i 
have to be accepted as ex hypothesi uncreated, in Vedanta. 
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Theological Element in Madhya’s Darsana 


It would be a very shortsighted estimate of Madhva’s 
philosophy to regard it as “more of the nature of a 
theology”.*. There certainly are some theological features. 
in his system, in regard to its identification of Brahman of 
the Vedanta with Visnu and in some other respects. But, 
these cannot affect the true philosophical character of his 
system or take away its merits. As Hegel has it, the 
objects of philosophy are, on the whole, the same as those 
of Religion. “In both the object is truth, in that supreme 
sense in which God and God only is the truth”. 
However that may be, there cannot, in the nature of 
things, be a “pure” philosophy unmixed with “theology”, 
at least in the Vedanta; if, by the term ‘“‘Vedanta”’, we 
Should understand a system based on the Prasthanatrayi. 
There are numerous points at which theology and 
Philosophy intersect each other in the Vedanta’: even 
as the philosophical systems of many Western thinkers 
are coloured by Christian doctrines and dogmas. It 
Ponta, however, be possible to keep these two aspects 
Rene at least in judging the Vedāntic systems of any 
E including Madhva, from a purely ‘philosophical 
A PRE ad . In the following pages, I have attempted 
ARS ek this could be successfully carried out, in 
Seine & Madhva, from a mainly philosophical stand- 
Ws long as the ideal of Moksa dominates Indian 
PAuOsophy, and insofar as the Vedanta itself accepts the 
peed for a separate means of knowledge for the realization 
oi the extra-empirical, in the form of a “Revelation” 
which is as much a relational way of knowing, as any other, 
it is not possible to keep out ‘theology’ altogether from 
coming in at times and furnishing its own details, in 


I. P. Nagaraja Rao, Introd, to Vedanta, p. 158, 
2. The Logic of Hegel, W. Wallace, p. 5. 
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respect of ‘“‘Cosmogony”, ‘eschatology’, “theosophy” 
“means of realization”, “Vidyas’’, “Upāsanās”, the nature 
of the “Life Beyond” etc., to supplement reason and fill 
its gaps. Even intuitive experiences of sages recorded 
in the Upanisads are not free from the colourful details of 
iheir own personal realizations which draw upon 
“theological” imagination, freely (See Vamadeva’s report 
of his realization, in the R. V. and Brh. Up.). The Saguna- 
Brahman, which occupies a considerable portion of the 
canvas in Advaita metaphysics, is indubitably a theological 
concept. So are the acceptance of numerous “Devas” 
with their specific functions and jurisdiction over the 
cosmos (B.S. 1, 3,33 and Sankara thereon) and the doctrine 
of “Krama-Mukti” with its inevitable sojourn in 
“Brahmaloka”. (B.S. iv., 3, 7-11). That such ideas have 
only a ‘“Vyavaharika” status and significance, in the 
system, makes no difference to the fact that they are 
admitted in all good faith and are considered useful and 
necessary. After all, there is no independent proof other 
than “Scripture” that these things are or take place, as 
they are depicted; or that they cannot be otherwise. 
Reason can only lay down the general principles; it 
cannot vouch for the details. That is why Sainkara him- 
self declares, significantly, that we can only interpret 
Scripture: but cannot ask for the why and wherefore of 
its deliverances.1 There is nothing to be surprised at, 
then, if Madhva also, for his part, thought it fit to 
incorporate some of these and a few more details, which 
he considered necessary and worthy of utilization, from 
the national heritage. 


Still, to many, Madhva’s ‘Vaisnavism” present a 
difficulty. Why does he make such a fetish of the status 
of Visnu as the supreme being? The modern scholars’ 


Lo araraeaard aad YAAN: 1 aT TaTAATA | 


>, 
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objection to Madhva’s “sectarian theology” rests mainly 
on this ground. The answer to this question might be 
given from two standpoints—a philosophical and a 
historical. The ‘philosophical answer would turn on the 
principles of evidence of the Hindu Scriptures regarding 
the nature and status of the ‘gods’ in relation to One 
Supreme Being and its “identity”. We cannot, of course, 

enter into the further ramifications of this point, here. 
Coming to the ‘historical’ reasons for Madhva’s 
predilections for a Vaisnava Theism, we may say, without 
any fear of contradiction, that he saw much more clearly 
than Sankara or Ramanuja had done before him, that 
“Visnu” had struck deep roots in the Indian spiritual soil 
and was the link that connected the Vedic with the 
Upanisadic and the Upanizadic with the Epic and Puranic 
Phases of Hindu thought.) The Hindu mind had been 
religiously conditioned right from the Vedic times. It had 
a distinctive predilection for a close, religious and personal 
relation with the Deity rather than for an abstract identity 
with a pure being to be reached by abstract thought or 
Speculative reason alone. The deification of Buddha in 
Mahiyanism, the personal devotion to Jina or to the 
Tirthaikaras in Jainism, the failure of the Godless 
Titualism of the Purva-Mimamsi§ and the agnosticism of the 
Saikhya were all conclusive proofs of the fact that 
Philosophy had no chance of survival in India unless it 
entered Into a friendly alliance with Theism. Sa:nkara’s 
acceptance of the “Sanmatas” within the aegis of his 
advaita-Brahmavada was standing proof of the inevitable 
reign of religion in contemporary philosophy. The 

l. cf 43 qaad àa quay aes qar | 

Alalaed F HET a facr: qaqa Tae’ tA) ( Harivamsa) 


“In the Vedas, Ramayana, Puranas and Bharata, Visnu is 
praised everywhere, in the beginning, in the middle and in 
the end. He is, therefore, their central theme.” 
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decline of the sacrificialism of the Brahmanas was 
practically due to this deficiency. It is difficult to deter- 
mine when, precisely, the Avatar theory came to be 
accepted in Hinduism, for the first time. Its acceptance 
in the Gita, a work of the early Bhagavata school, accord- 
ing to many, was a turning point in the history of 
Vaisnavism. lt opened up immense possibilities of expansion 
and growth to the Vaisnava movement. Therein lay its 
strength, over Saivism “which did not accept the concept 
of Avataras’’ !, and thereby lost a good deal in the way of 
mass appeal. In the two great national Epics of India, 
“ Visnu” remains the central figure of popular affection. 
He is also the Supreme Being in the Gita arga: aay 
vii, 19. These facts gave Vaisnvism a special hold on the 
popular feeling, imagination and affection, which gaivism, 
in spite of its equally pronounced form of Theism and its 
“poetry, mysticism and religion combined into a unity” 2, 
could not successfully vie with. It had to be content 
with a few strongholds in the Tamil country and in Upper 
Karnatak and Kashmir. Even there, it is noteworthy 
that it had to share its honours with Vaisnavism. The 
bulk of the devotional literature produced in the middle 
ages in Sanskrit and in the regional languages also regis- 
ters an appreciable inclination of the balance in favour of 
Vaisnavism. Without denying the forcefulness and vitality 
of Saiva Theism, Madhva preferred to utilize the resour- 
ces of Vaisnava Theism by reason of the continuity and 
intimacy of its historical and doctrinal ties with the Hindu 
scriptural tradition, when the occasion arose for him to 
reinforce Vaidika Hinduism and strengthen it from 
within, at a time when its life and solidarity were being 
threatened by the militant advance of an alien faith. 
These were the reasons and no crude sectarianism of 


l. P. Nagaraja:Rao, Introd, to Vedanta, p. 178. 
2. Op.cit, p. 176. 
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any kind that inspired Madhva to integrate his new 
Philosophical Realism with the principles of ancient 
Vaisnavism, in the interests of Hindu revival which he 
wanted to bring about in the country, to meet the new 
situation which he saw developing all round. At the same 
time, the fact that he was the only Vaisnava Acarya that 
gave full canonical recognition to the worship of Siva as 
apart of his creed and in a spirit of genuine devotion 
arising from the basic principles of his own philosophy,— 
rather than as a concession to the idols of the tribe, 
should be sufficient to clear our mind of any presumption 
of sectarian theology in his acceptance of Vaisnavism. 


pi afi 
Rra $ ag 


JI. CONCEPTION, -OF REALITY | 


L Saanaa a a fafai aag | (Tattvaviveka 1.) 

“ There are two orders of reality—the Independent 
and the dependent ”. o 

This brief but profound statement of Šri Madhva 
sums up his ontology. Starting with the fact of knowledge 
as an uncriticizable certainty of experience, we are con- 
fronted with diversity in the world around us. The presence 
of the other selves like us is also borne in upon us, We 
apprehend ‘reality’ not as ‘one’; but as ‘ many’. So far as 
our convictions, tests and reasonings go, they remain 
as real as ourselves. Some philosophers have sought to 
reduce the ‘many’ to an « appearance’, But the theory 
of ‘appearances’ is capable of cutting both ways. It 
might reduce évetything, including ourselves, to an 
appearance—landing us in a blank nihilism. It is no 
sufficient answer to this that an appearance is inconceiv- 
able without at least a * perceiver’. In advancing such an 
argument, we are only relying on the logic of experience. 
The same logic would show us that an appearance presup- 
poses or requires not merely a perceiving self; but a 
substratum on which appearances could be superimposed 
and a prototype of the thing so superimpdsed. Without 
these three requisites no sound theory of appearances. can 
be demonstrated. Philosophers who would fain: dismiss 
the panorantic reality of the Universe as an ‘appedraiice’ 
would have to tackle this problem convincingly. There is 
no point in summoning to aid a series of endless superim- 
positions stretching back to eternity to account for the 
Present appearance. It would be less cumbersome to 
abandon the theory of ‘appearance’ and accept direct 
contact of the mind and the senses with external reality. 
This does not mean that there are no illusory experiences 
în our lives. There ‘certainly are. But they are only 
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exceptions occurring occasionally. If all experiences are 
to be regarded as ‘appearances’ in the last analysis, there 
would be no distinction left between truth and falsity and 
no verifiable criterion of true experiences at all. That 
would be defeating the very purpose of philosophy. 

The aim of philosophy, according to Madhva, should 
be not merely to realize the distinction between appearance 
and reality but to understand and realize the more import- 
ant distinction between the ‘Independent Reality’ and 
‘dependent realities’. He is not an uncritical realist who 
takes everything to be real. He is not also a sentimental 
idealist who denies all but one reality. He is a rational 
zealist who admits whatever is established on the uncon- 
the gd evidence of Pramāņas—the senses, the mind and 
introduce. in addition to reason and Revelation. He 
Pama a new element of value into the theory of 
nature aà as such, through his concept of Saksi, whose 
man’s high cope would be explained later. This Saksi is 

ighest instrument of all valid knowledge and 


experi ; . 
e pertence, The knowledge derived through senses is 
open, © examination and introspection by Saksi, and once 


uncontentit o the Siksi, it remains incontrovertible and 
Thus, it is on the This point will be adverted to, later. 
essentially an ne evidence of ‘ Saksi-pratyaksa ? which is 
that the realit nal experience of judgment and values 
of the term ; y of world- experience, in the broadest sense 
‘erm, 1s upheld by Madhva. Once the epistemological 
necessity to recognize the principle of Sakai is conceded and 
once the unerring nature of its verdicts is established, the 
reality of world-experience and its values, of our own exist- 
ence as individuals and of others besides ourselves, entitled 
toa similar claim, would all follow, asa matter of course. It 
is also through this Sakgi, one might venture to add, that one 
becomes conscious, and aware, however dimly, of the pre- 
sence of a higher power than ourselves, in this vast and 
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PA 


mysterious Universe. [See Text 29.] Science has no doubt, 
reduced much of the inscrutable mysteries of nature. But 
there are still many things in nature which defy scientific 
explanation and understanding. Science might not be able 
to prove the existence of God. What is more to the point 
is that it cannot also disprove His existence. Metaphysics 
steps in where science halts baffled. 

The richness and diversity of the universe is a fact of 
experience. But the reals constituting this universe are not 
in a chaotic mess. There is order, regulation, mutual: 
adjustment and harmony in life. This shows that there is. 
no unrestricted independence to all to act as they please. 
But the very principle of dependence presupposes an: 
Independent central principle which explains, controls and. 
interrelates the dependents into a “Universe”. 

This is sufficieat reason, says Madhva, for recognizing: 
the existence of a ‘Svatantra-tattva’, called God or 
Brahman, for want of a better name, in religion 2 andı 
philosophy. ay 

2. *agta agr mafea: qra: a 

“°° (Dvadasa-Stotra, iv, 3).. 

“The Supreme’ Being should. be accepted as. the 
Creator, sustainer etc., of this vast universe of stupendous. 
organization”. 

The dependents could not. ‘obviously control. one: 
another without one ultimate and independent principle. 
connecting all of them. This is the principle which Bhigma. 
was emphasizing to Yudhisthira, in his famous discourse. 
in the Mahabharata, where he lays special emphasis. on. 
‘that principle which is the moving-force of the rest’: 

agt gent g waar Nira 
am & gee fasrareatearfa gyrfa 

This distinction between the Independent Principle: 

behind the Universe and the dependent ones in it is, thus, 
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an absolute fact which cannot be transcended in experience 
at any time, says Madhva, However, since the same verse 
from Bhisma’s exhortation to Yudhis:hira has been 
explained by Sa.ikara differently in his B.S.B. (ii, 1, 1), 
Madhva gives his own revised interpretation of it, bringing 
out the deep Theistic implications of the verses in question, 
as revealed by some of the very significant expressions 
used in that context such as:— qr fara; FArACAT 
qq q: 
3. *qaerfaarfe qdsinai a g faanar a fe ata TIH | 
Ta: Tear: Geasary efefraaeq aaa gi: N 
(Dvzdasa-Stotra, iii, 7). 

“It is not acceptable to Vyasa that the distinction 
between the independent Brahman and the dependent souls 
is merely phenomenal; for he declares the Supreme, in all 
Seriousness, to be the controller of the many Purusas and 
superior to them in so Many ways.” 

The dependent reals, by their very nature, can have 
no absolute or unlimited sway or jurisdiction over one 
another. If they should have such sway, it would lead to 
their trying to overrule one another and that would lead 
to unending strife and disorder, in the world. It is 
thus, very necessary, in the interests of rational philosophy, 
to dichotomize reality as a whole, into ‘Sva-tantra’ and 
‘Para-tantra’, says Madhva :— 

4, *staeq arafaf: mragaga T 

Sa: aR 1) (B. S. B. 1, 2, 17). 

“There would be an endless Tegress if one finite self 
(real) were accepted as endowed with an intrinsic right to 
control another. For that again would be similarly liable 
to control by another finite being and soon. So long as 
both (or all) are finite, such control would be inconceiva- 
ble. The difficulty cam only be overcome by positing an 
Igvara to regulate the inter-relations of the Jivas.” 
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It is, no doubt, possible to adopt other- Classifications 
-of reality, in terms of ‘living and non-living’; ‘positive and 
negative’; ‘sentient and insentient?’ and so forth. But such 
Classifications would, in the last analysis, be irrelevant to 
the aim of philosophy conceived as a-Moksa-Sastra. Only 
a proper philosophical classification of reality into 
‘Svatantra’ and. ‘Paratantra’ could deliver the goods, in 
-Philosophy. It is in this sense that the Upanigads teach 
us that ‘by knowing the One all else is known’. This 
assumes the existence and reality of both ‘the One’ and 
‘the all’, Hence, the only possible. relation between the 
One and the many would be the metaphysical dependence 
of the many on the One and not their superimposition on 
the One. For, in that case,: the knowledge of the One and 
its realization would, instead of leading to the. knowledge of 
-the many (as required by the terms of the statement in the 
_Sruti), destroy the perception of the many and thereby put 
an end to their very existence, as. it happens in the case of 
illusory appearances which are destroyed when true 
knowledge of the substratum is attained. Madhva, there- 
fore, examines the famous passage in the Chandogya- Upanisad 
where the thesis of ‘usfattat adfasriy’ acquiring the 
knowledge of the many thro’ the knowledge of the One, 
is taught; and gives his own revised interpretation of it 
and shows the logical and other difficulties that would 
arise, if it is understood as establishing the thesis that the 

many are false and the One alone is real: 
3o fami ami q, maeng, rfaag, 
Saa | a g, aaaea faea a fe aama 

faenar afa i fattere adata: n. 

Oe a, ite se (Vigyu-tattva-nirnaya, 24) 
“The knowledge of the many thro’-the knowledge of 
_the One, so prominently. taught in the Upanisads, is to be 
understood in terms of .the pre-eminence. of the One; or.in 
Virtue of some similarity (of nature -between them); or-on 
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account of the One being the cause (or sustaining principle) 
of the many and such other grounds. The teaching of the 
Upanisad does not support the deduction of the falsity 
Qnithyatva) of the many. For, the knowledge of the One 
(real) is here, solemnly said to produce the knowledge of 
the many and not to annul it. Ona monistic view, as the 
real and the false would be mutually contradictory and 
exclusive, knowledge of the One would not produce the 
knowledge of the many”. 

Thus, by going into the implications of the proposition 
as it is put by the Upanisad, Madhva shows that its proper 
interpretation would be to hold that the many is dependent 
on the One and therefore the knowledge of the One viz., 
the Independent Real would lead to the knowledge of the 
many as dependent upon it. He thus points out that it is 
not necessary to repudiate the reality of the many in order 
to maintain the Oneness of Brahman. The reality of the 
many is not in any way incompatible with the reality of 
the One. The ultimate object of philosophy is to be able 
to realize the true status of the metaphysical dependence 
of all finite reality comprising the Cetana and Acenta 
world upon the One Infinite, Independent Reality known 
as God. . This alone can be the saving knowledge for us. 
Ci. aña fata aya sg wafa ı ‘By knowing him in this 
way, one becomes released’. 

6. *g yaaa g fave Bt: war} 

anfad manfa danega fe a: n 

“Whosoever realizes all finite a tote ea 
dependent on the Supreme is released from Samsara”. 

It is not to be supposed that only non-eternals are 
dependent on the Supreme Being. Dependence is a meta- 

physical relation which is applicable to both eternal and 
non-eternal substances among the finite. It is needless to 
point out that in Indian philosophical tradition, certain 
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-substances are accepted as eternal. Among these may be 
-mentioned time, space, matter and souls. These are 
Niewed as ex hypothesi uncreated, as it is difficult to 
conceive of their creation and it would involve other 
‘serious difficulties to regard them as created. Following 
this correct Vedantic tradition}, Madhva brings these 
eternal and uncreated substances also under the power of 
the Supreme Being. The eternals and the non- -eternals i in 
finite reality are alike dependent on God’s will and’ are 
governed by it. This dependence of the finite (whether 
eternal or other) is expressed not Merely by creation; but 
‘by other equally important determinations ` of ‘the 
Paratantra. This is impressively brought out by Madhva 
in the following passages :— . 
TF TAAMAZAITNTA AT a TATA: I 
aaa at: wal fret anA ae: 1 
ta.) at freqaarfrer: farerereat PAT: 1 
frarmafe: fret a a afafa a gÀ: u 
j = (AV. TER p.19) 
For panslation ‘and Somments See Text no, 99. 
The classification of reality into two orders— 
‘Svatantra and Paratantra—has an- intimate: bearing on 
the problem of reconciling the One and the many, which 
Has loomed large in philosophy. For reasons which, will 
‘be explained later, Madhva is: not in favour of adopting 
the method of Sarnkara viz., of maintaining the reality of 
the One at the expense of the many—i.e., by dismissing the 
finite, in the last philosophical analysis, as ‘mithya’ or 
unreal. That would, says he, do inexcusable violence to 
the evidence not only of the senses but of the Saksi,—not 
to speak of reason and revelation as well. This point 
‘would be made.clear in our treatment of Pramanas. 
Anyway, the solution proposed by Madhva of reconciling 
1. Cl. fret frat Saray (Katha Up.) 
M—4 i o 
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the One with the many on the basis of the metaphysical 
dependence of the latter on the former (Cf. Tattantradvad 
aitadatmyam Madhva, Chan. Up. C.) is entitled to the 
serious consideration of all those who believe in 
freasoned thought. There is no necessity to deny the 
reality of world-experience in order to preserve the 
trams-empirical oneness of Brahman. The finite reality 
would not, by reason of its metaphysical dependence, 
constitute any challenge to the ideology of the oneness of 
the Absolute. The Upanisadic Brahman would remain 
the One without a second—not in a dry numerical sense; 
but in a richer and deeper sense of being the active source 
of the rich multiplicity of finite reality and the sustaining 
principle behind it.! There is no need, on this view, to 
explain away the finite reality as an “appearance” which 
has merely a semblance of reality derived through a 
Superimposition of the reality of its substratum on itseH: 
qaaa frearendist amaaan as Sridhara explains the 
point. It will be seen that in Madhva’s view the relation 
between the Svatantra and the Paratantra is a real and 
true relation (of adhipatya and adhinatva)? about which 
there is no mistake or make-believe. The finite is given its 
due place vis-a vis the Infinite. It is not banished into the 
realm of the illusory. It lives, moves and has its being in 
the Infinite. The Infinite is present in the finite and 
sustains it constantly, in whatever state it may be, passive 
or active. The object of philosophical knowledge is to 
render this abstract truth into a living realisation for 
ourselves. This is the aim of all Vedanta and the ultimate 
purpose of all its deliverances, howsoever diversely 
expressed in words. It will not be out of place here to 
quote the illuminating comments of Madhva’ great ccm- 


1. gaada aafaa | 
2, See B.S.1, 3, 16 and 43. 
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eet ai tebe cass brings out the richness, elevation 
7 ght contained in the Mahavakyas of the 
Panisads, which despite their diversity of approach, 
converge to the same point of the transcendent majesty of 
the Svatantra- tattva that is eternal, blessed, sovereignly 
good and isthe author and finisher of all things and 
which is the milieu in which all things subsist : 
wateafe fe aaraqqaradetaneqaryaEt RAAT- 
fagt t ag afaneaia aa (D afafa aiamaad- 
aataatfraataa taa afafa (2) arfafag aganna- 
fad aeanrpaatasfargciareantfediararafarasedar (3) afafa 
akuga asaramitataarey (H mafaa. aå- 
afena aeaea afiada (5) afifa- airna- 
Safafa aarm, srt: Tengen 
aafia uo TI 
"o (NS. p. 124 Bombay Edi) 
[All Upanisadic texts without exception; speak to the 
l glory of Brahman which is the abode of infinite attributes 
and free from all imperfections. Of these some (1) represent 
‘It as endowed with attributes like ominiscience, lordship, 
inner rulership, beauty, goodness etc. (2) Others represent 
It as free from such limitations as sin, misery, liability to 
“physical embodiment and so on, (3) Yet others speak’of 
It as beyond the reach of mind and speech,. ‘to bring ‘Hiome 
to us Its comparative inaccessibility to hiiman reason-and 
understanding. (4) Others depict It as the only One that 
exists, in order that “we might all seek It to the‘ exclusion 
of everything else. (5) Others représent It as the Self of 
all, that It might be taken as the’source of all existence; 
consciousness and activity in the universe] 


Ill. PRAMANA VICARA 


Pramana-Vicara or an inquiry into the nature of proofs 
is the starting point in Tattvagastra. Systems of Indian 
philosophy have all recognized the importance of Pramana- 
vicara. Each system of philosophy is expected to formulate 
clearly its theory of Pramanas and show how its various 
doctrines are established on the basis of these Praminas. 
Madhva says: 

8." arearadiatar iadaa t (AV p. 3) 

“Philosophical inquiry is the testing of truth in the 
light of proofs.” 

Madhva accepts in his ‘theory of knowledge a scheme 
of three Pramanas or means of valid knowledge: Sense- 
perception, Inference and Scripture. These three are 
widely accepted in principle, by other schools of thought 
also. There are, however, some vital points regarding the 
nature, scope and function of these Pramanas, on which 
Madhva’s views differ from those of others. 

-DŽ mars warty (Pramana Laksana) “A Pramina 
is What comprehends an object of knowledge as it is.” l 

‘Pramana’, according to Madhva, is not merely the 
means of correct knowledge but ‘truth’}itself. He defines 
Pramana, compactly and comprehensively as ‘Yathartham. 
This definition covers both valid knowledge and the means 
thereof. This is rendered possible by the morphology of 
the term ‘Pramainam” where the suffix ‘lyut’ (ana) signifies 
both the root meaning (bhava) and the instrumental sense 
(karaa). The definition also brings all valid knowledge, 
including memory, under the scope of ‘Pramana’. This is 
an additional advantage. Some schools of Indian philo- 
sophy so define Prama (valid knowledge) as to exclude 


1. Cf. the definition of ‘Knowledge’ (arivu), in the Tirukkural? 
exactly on the same lines. 
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memory. Madhva protests against this denial of validity 
to memory and argues a.strong case for it. We will be left 
with no convincing proof of our having had particular 
experiences, if the validity of memory is impugned. Hence, 
he brings it under the scope of ‘Pramanam.” E 
' The field of Sense-perception is necessarily limited. 
We. cannot, obviously, be satisfied with it alone or 
depend entirely upon it for the commerce of life. We have. 
to supplement it by other means of knowledge, open to- 
us—such as inference and verbal testimony. The defini- 
tions of Pratyaksa (Sense-perception) Anumana (inference) . 
and Agama (Scripture) need not detain us. What is. of 
special importance to philosophy about Pramanas is the 
question of the nature, meaning and scope of their 
validity. cake a 


' Valid and Invalid Knowledge 

10" saaa STA eae WaT TI 
oy l O  Anuvyakhyana, p. 3) 
“The validity of Agama and inferencé is. intrinsic, 
as in respect of Sense-perception.” ae aes a 
`` Validity is generally defined in terms of correspon- - 
dence with objective reality. Though: such validity: is’ 
generally assumed to be intrinsic to Knowledge(in Vedanta), 
thé Advaita school is not in favour of recognizing the- 
absolute validity of Pratyaksa, According to it, Pratyakga ` 
(Sense-perception) can only be given a sort of provisional 
validity (Vyavaharika-pramanya), which is to be stultified - 
at the dawn of ‘Advaita-Sakeatkara, which puts an end 
to all world-experiences, together with its dualities of 
Prumatrprameyapramayavyavahara (knower, known and 
knowing). Madhva refutes .this. doctrine of degrees of 
validity and the distrust of Pratyakea which it carries 
with it. The.-Advaitins argue that the validity of 
ense-perception - is, at, the best, for the time. being; 
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(araea aimamanfga). There is no guarantee of its 
remaining uncontradicted. Madhva observes that it is 
meaningless to speak of degrees of validity in ‘Pramana’; 
for, ‘Pramana’ means yathartham; or what comprehends a 
thing as it is. It is not possible to subscribe to the self- 
validity of knowledge and in the same breath to speak of 
the sublation of such knowledge, be it Protyaksa, Anumana 
or Sabda. This does not, however, rule out illusory percep- 
tions or false inferences etc. The principle of non-contradic- 
tion applies only to valid knowledge. Where the conditions 
of correct knowledge are fulfilled and chances of error 
carefully eliminated, the knowledge arising must be accep- 
ted as valid once for all. There is no objection to institut- 
ing the most Tigorous tests. Take the erroneous perception 
of silver in shell. When it stands corrected by closer 
inspection, all Teasonable doubts are set at rest and the 
Knowledge finally arising that it is shell is entitled to 
validity, without further ado. One cannot go on indulging 
in interminable doubts of subsequent stultification in such 
cases! It is such sound Pratyaksa (eezcszqy) that Madhva 
has in view, when he Claims that the world of experience 
established by sense perception is real and valid, based as 
it is ‘on the consolidated experience of humanity. The 
question of how much of our knowledge in sense perception 
represents the actual objective content and how much of 


not admit the factual reality of the mind or of the 
extraneous factors like the wavelengths of light and the 
position of the observer’s body, 


There is, thus, no reason to discredit the reality of an 
Objective world outside our minds and its experience by 
individuals. Our senses are so constructed as to give us 
knowledge of external reality adequate to our needs and 
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environment, Such knowledge is knowledge of the objects. 


and under normal conditions they arenottobe called into 


“question. It is meaningless, says Madhva, to talk of the 


unknowability of the thing-in-itself without reference to a 
knower or a particular space-time setting and other relative 
factors. The thing-in-itself, far from being an abstraction, 
is a unity of countless Visesas. Perception, according to 
the space-time setting and the exigencies of the percipient, 
takes note of such aspects and relations of things as are 
brought into focus. The assumption, that if a thing’s 
appearing to have a certain property is caused in part by 
outside factors then it does, not really have it, is false. 


Instruments of Knowledge 
It is for these reasons that: Madhva introduces a 
well thought-out qualifying adjunct of ‘flawless’ in his 
definitions of the pramanas : l 
ll” faniga: meg = faatatcaferegar 1 
fadia: sex ama:  (P.L.). i 

“Perception is the flawless contact of sense-organs 
with their appropriate objects. Flawless reasoning, is in- 

ference. Flawless word, conveying valid sense, is Agama.” 


The term ‘flawless’ in each of these definitions invites. . 
attention to the specific conditions under which alone the. 


(Anu) pramanas become valid means of knowledge. In, the 
case of Pratyakga, the right kind of rapprochement ‘be: 


tween the sense-organs and the objects as well as other. 


conditions of suitable distanoe, angle of observation, 
adequate light and so on are meant to be conveyed by the 


term ‘nirdoga’ These conditions are applicable to the object 


the sense-organs and theit contact as well, Perception 
becomes faulty thro’ excessive remoteness, nearness oF 
smallness of objects or of intervening obstructions or being 


mixed up with things similar to them or thro’ similarity- 


to others, Knowledge, arising when all these conditions. o. 


a 
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flawlessness are fulfilled, is bound to be true and valid: 
yathartham. It cannot be set aside. Our knowledge of 
the world, derived from such means under normal 
conditions, is entitled to acceptance. 


The Saksi and Saksi- Pratyakea 

It has been stated earlier that the concept of Saksi 
occupies the key position in Madhva’s thought. His 
philosophical Realism is built on its foundation. It is a 
distinctive feature of his theory of knowledge. We do not 
meet with a like theory, in any other system. 

The cognitive senses are of two kinds—the intuitive 
faculty (Saksi) of the cognitive agent, which is identical 
with himself and the Ordinary cognitive senses and the 
mind, 

The acceptance of Saks? is rendered necessary, says 
Madhva, by the very limitations of other means of know- 
ledge open to us viz., the mind, and the senses. Our 
experience shows that knowledge derived through the 
Sense organs, marks of inference and verbal testimony 
and interpreted by the mind, is not always free from 
doubt, miscarriage or misapprehension. It goes wrong 
sometimes, though not always and stands in need of 
correction by subsequent evidence, in the form of better 
Pratyakea or other means. But we cannot take for granted 
the correctness of the correcting evidence itself, without 
further evidence or tests. These tests again would stand 
in need of other tests in their turn, with the result that we 
would be faced with an endless regress It would be arbit- 
rary to say that, in most cases, it is not necessary to go 
beyond three or four stages to make sure of validity. 
That is hardly correct. Different persons require different 
degrees of certification of validity of their knowledge. 
What satisfies one might not satisfy another. The question 
therefore, arises : where are we to stop the tests of corres- 
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pondence etc., and pass a judgment of validity? Even the 
appeal to non-contradiction would: be of no avail; 
Since non-contradiction in the sense of a particular 
Knowledge having remained uncontradicted 5o far, is no 
proof of its non-liability to contradiction ‘in future. The 
question is which is that point where, after all- tests are 
concluded, knowledge terminates in absolute: -certainty,— 
with complete assurance of uncontradictability ? Where: 
most philosophers have fallen back, baffled at this question 
of all questions, Sri Madhva, alone, in: his theory of 
Knowledge, has boldly taken the bull by the ‘horns. He ` 
points to-the principle of Saksi as the terminus: of all tests- 
and processes of reasoning, where a belief in the- validity 
of a particular knowledge or experience becomes conver- 
ted into a logical certainty and intuitive! conviction. 
These points are convincingly ¢ demonstrated: by himi in his 
Anuvyakhyana : . 

12.* q maefa srog Tea _— t 
adt a gànti. mao fafai an 
arfor fafaa aa aag aair | 
a 3anfaaamnfa afaa sa: n- D 
aenraquared faadagaay ? (AV. iii; p. '94), : 

“The mere awareness of a knowledge doesnot- 

necessarily reveal its validity. Such validity ‘is ‘not 


ealized at the very outset, in sensory and other forms of © 


knowledge. It is only when it is intuited by the Saksi, 
with or without the aid of tests that the true- nature of 
validity, comes to be clearly and -fully realized - and 
manifested. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to draw 
a distinction between ordinary sensory, mental and 
other forms of Vrtti-jaana (cognitive states of the mind) 
and the judgments of the Saksi, in accordance ‘with the 
facts of our own experience”, 

In the foregoing passages, Madhva establishes a clear- 
cut distinction between Vrtti-jiana and aksi-jiiana. All 
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knowledge at the sensory and mental level comes under 
Virtti-jiana which is a mental state partaking of the nature 
of a peculiar kind of modification of the mind-stuff (antah- 
Karanaparinamaripa). The perception and judgments of the 
Saksi are, on the other hand, of the essence of Caitanya or 
Pure consciousness and therefore self-luminous in regard 
to their nature and content of validity. Tbe reason for 
making such a distinction in knowledge is that our 
experience shows that we do not become convinced of the 
validity of every kind of knowledge that comes to us 
through the sensory and mental channels and which are 
also at times open to error. There are, however, certain 
intimate experiences such as of pleasure and pain which, 
in the language of Decartes, are “clearly and distinctly 
apprehended as true”, about whose reality we are never, 
atany time, assailed by doubt. Such experiences should 
be placed on a different footing altogether. No, doubt, 
the former kind of knowledge is also apprehended by the 
Saksi; but there the Saket merely takes the knowledge 
to be valid in a general way, subject to its being flawless 
and without entering into more details then and there. 
But, when faced with conflicting testimony or new tacts 
challenging the first impression, the Siksi feels the need 
to look more Closely into such cases. It then institutes 
suitable tests of validity and if it feels satisfied and 
convinced by the results of the tests, it accepts the 
knowledge as valid. 
13." geet fidi aa ta aafaa i 

reralag faafe ena aia waa A ea | 

AAG iA Aa: eg F afara 

adisi maa for nan (AV. p. 49). 

“The perception by the Siksi is that in our experience, 

which is not open to sublation and which is decisive in 
character. Knowledge, acquired through sensory channels 
and the mind and subject to discrepancies, is to be 
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Tegarded as a modification of the mind-stuff, This latter 


is liable to correction and sublation; while the-former is 
not. f 


What is thus established by the fiawless verdict’ of 
Saksi, must be regarded as true and valid for all time.” 
The above passages explain the reasons for attributing 
to Saksi-pratyaksa the quality of infallibility and self- 
validation, which are denied to sensory and mental 
perceptions. The mind and the senses, being materially 
constituted, are liable to err and are open to misconcep- 
tions, albeit rarely. But the experiences and judgments of. 
the Saksi stand on a higher footing. They could not be 
doubted. They have never been shown to have been 
mistaken or invalidated, at any time within one’s conscious 
experience. . The proof of this is-furnished by the most 
intimate and poignant experiences of pleasure, pain, dread. 
and such other inward experiences about whose reality 
none of us has had any occasion to entertain the least 
doubt, afterwards, E ya a 
Madhva shows further. that Sāksşī comes in not only as 
an indispensable complement of sensory and other means 
of knowledge, open to us;. but that it is, in all: cases, the- 
true and highest principle of validation : ee 
14.5 maea aesere afam aaa PA: CAV, p. 49): 
“The very validation of ‘knowledge depends upon the’ 
Saksi which is the ultimate principle that knows the 
knowledge,” E O oon SA 
_ The above statement of Madhva makes two points (1) 
that in all cases ‘of knowledge, the fact of the knowledge 
is established not by the knowledge itself; but by the 
evidence of Siksi. The reason for this is that all Vrtti- 
jňāna (mental and sensory) is material in essence and has 
no power to reveal its own existence; (2) that all such 
Vrtti-jňāna (mental and sensory) can, by no means, 
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manifest its own validity, to itself. We require a non- 
material form of knowledge to do this. Such a one can 
only be the Saksi and no other. It may be explained here 
“Saksi? is not something other than the Atman. Saksi. 
in Madhva’s epistemology, is the name of the spiritual 
sense organ of the self through which it intuits its 
experiences. But this instrument of intuition is not 
something different from the self (pramzata).t The distinction 
is only one of reference and not of essence. Such a 
distinction is made possible, aecording to Madhva, by the 
special thought-category of Vigesa, accepted by him. [See 
Texts 50; 91-92]. 


Madhva does not accept the contention of some schools 
of Indian philosophy that all knowledge is self-luminous, 
true and valid. He recognizes the need for tests or 
pariksa in respect of sensory and other forms of Vrtti-jiana 
before they could be pronounced to be indubitably valid. 
His approach to the problem of knowledge is thus strictly 
scientific and realistic. Some other philosophers have 
held that both knowledge and its validity are inferentially 
established and never directly apprehended. This is not 
supported by experience. Some others feel that if validity 
does not belong to knowledge by right, it can never be 
given to it. If its validity is dependent upon its capacity 
to satisfy tests, we would be in for an endless regress of 
tests. A test is in the nature of a reasoning and unless its 
own validity is established, it could not validate another. 
This objection would not apply to Madhva’s position that 
in respect of sense perception and other forms of Vrtti-jiina, 
their validity is established by Saksi after appropriate 
tests: 


1. gaifefasa aeng adfa fe atta | 
qafa alt afa i (NS. p. 258). 
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15.* q qaaa card afaa AAMT (AV. p. 49). 
qana aad àa Ga AG WAT . (AV. p. 14b) 
“There is no question of regress of tests in respect of 
the decisions arrived at by the Saksi (regarding the validity 
. of particular tests); for the simple reason that the judgment 
of the Saksi regarding the result of the test is infallible. 
The Saksi is competent to know its own flawlessness and 
the validity of the tests applied, without recourse to 
further tests.” 
In apprehending knowldge, Saksi presumes its validity, 
subject to the condition of its being free from any flaws in 
the instruments of knowledge etc. Where it feels impelled 
to go into the point further, it resorts to tests. The purpose 
of. these tests is to make sure of the absence of such flaws 
‘and not to apprehend validity; for the validity of 
knowledge i is, like the fact of knowledge, apprehended by 
‘Sakai itself, directly. 
` The Saksi is thus the inner tribunal of all knowledge 
and validity. Without’ the acceptance of such a principle, 
‘experience would cease to have any meaning : . 
 16.* aenta d frat Pati e Reg aT | 
Waa a * * i 2 
asdar ta atfao aag u (AV: p. 14b) 

«Without recognizing the Saksi, it would be idle to 
talk- of knowledge of any. kind. : Whatever then is proved 
to exist on the flawless evidence of Siksi must be accepted 
as real and true and not subject'to sublation. We think, 
reason and feel pleasure and pain. These are as self-evident 
to the Saksi as its own existence.” 

Unless epistemology is equipped with such a ptinciple 
of validation, there would be no finality about our logical, 
scientific and artistic judgments. All purposeful activity 
and organised life would be exposed to a aceasta flux of 
uncertainty : 
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17.* aisha eat a faria saa sraarfear | 
ARAHAN FT AaTANTTT | 
THEY AAA Ta TEITAAAT Ha: ? 
wears q ad aa fe afam i (AV. p. 30b) 
afa fafai qa aam aaan a (AV. p. 49) 
“It would be impossible for one who believes the Saksi 
te be susceptible to error, to determine the truth of any fact 
of knowledge. The fact that some of our apprehensions are 
found to be correct and others erroneous could be explained 
on the basis of the acceptance of Saksi. For, it is the Saiksi 
that has got to be convinced of defects in the instruments 
of knowledge or the fact of sublation, if a particular 
cognition is to be Tejected as erroneous: and of correspond- 
eace or coherence, if it is to be accepted as correct. Unless 
the Saks is in a position to perform these functions 
unertingly, there would be serious damage to any kind of 
regulated life. For Organised life based on fasHrqgae 
(unwavering efforts) cannot be carried on merely on the 
basis of vague Presumptions of validity or of doubtful 
cognitions. The activities emerging from the judgments 
of Saksi cannot rest on any but the firmest foundations of 
certainty. Such judgments would necessarily mean that 
the Saksi is equipped with an inherent capacity to know 
the true from the false. And this capacity can never 
forsake it without reducing the Saksi itself to a nullity.” 
The non-acceptance of Saksi as the standard of 
reference in epistemological certainty would lead to 
disastrous consequences. It is a truism in modern 
philosophy that our laws of reasoning cannot themselves 
be established by reasoning. They must be intuitively 
perceived to be true. Principles such as those of 
induction are in fact so perceived and regarded as 
self evident. They are there in all the processes and 
activities of our normal daily life, no less than in the 
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region of abstract thought. Madhva’s doctrine of Saksi is 
based precisely on such considerations as the limitations of 
sensory and other channels of knowledge and the impera- 
tive need for an a priori principle of validation of our 
scientific, artistic and other judgments. No sound theory 
of knowledge can be said to be complete without such a 
final principle of validation. It is indeed an outstanding 
contribution of Madhva to the epistemological problem. 
He deserves great credit for having realized the magnitude 
and urgency of this aspect of the problem of knowledge 
and given it top priority in his exposition. 

18.* gag: arfafaad ya gareitcafe | 

faatacarfafaaara aafeassaa HAT il (AV. p. 15) 
“Even in the case of Samsirins, there is a pure sense-organ 
which cognizes pleasure, pain etc. This should be deemed 
essentially flawless and therefore superior to the materially 
constituted sense-organs. It is this one that is called 
Saksi.” 

This passage elucidates the nature and function of the 
Svarūpendriya of the self, known as Sakgi. The reason 
for accepting the existence of such an additional indriya 
is that the direct apprehension of pleasure, pain, desire 
etc., without the elaborate process of reasoning etc., 
presupposes a suitable sense-organ for the purpose. 
Moreover, it is not only in waking life that we have such 
experiences, Even in Susupti, where the external senses 
and the mind are not functioning, there is the perception of 
happiness, of time etc. Since direct perception of any of 
these cannot be accounted for without the help of a suita- 
ble indriya, we have to posit the existence of a Svarupen- 
driya with which the self intuits these. Since the percep. 
tion of pleasure, pain, desire etc., by this saksindriya is 
never subject to contradiction, it has to be accepted as 
essentially ‘pure’ and infallible. 
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Corollaries of:the Doctrine of Saksi 
Having established the doctrine of Saksi on firm 
foundations, as above, Sri Madhva proceeds to show that 
the reality of world-experience would follow as a natural 
corollary from it. That, in turn, would render the theory 
that world-experience is unreal (mithya), being the result 
of a beginningless Adhyasa, baseless : 
19.* azaga fagrar aA ada g | 
aaeafatratia fa fata a maa | 
ga: YF aarararafe aragatia: | 
qaga arag Cala, qarar | arfera: | 
93 ¥ ~ wate fz 
adsa råa aAa NE FW 
qnam afaa fa NATT | 
fafafa sadna faatamanfma:? (AV. p. 14b) 
“If the competence of Saksi to grasp validity in terms 
of absolute uncontradictability is not accepted as an 
axiomatic truth, there would be nothing to prevent the 
negation of Brahman, as of world-experience, here and 
now, all of a sudden. If it is argued that this is not 
possible because Scriptures declare Brahman to be an 
uncontradicted reality and that even the world-appearance 
is terminatet only when God wills it, it would presuppose 
a firm faith in the uncontradictable validity of such 
Scriptural statements or the reasonings in their favour. 
In any case, it is the Siksi that would have to be assured 
of the validity of such evidences. If it is therefore, com- 
` petent to have such an assurance in their case, a similar 
competence to it to be assured of the reality of its own 
experience of the world and its values could hardly be 
denied, by any reasonable person. If then, the Siksi, as 
Praamanya-grahaka, is competent to directly apprehend the 
incontestable validity of Pramanas, it would do so, 
without exception, in all cases of valid experience. If it 
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doesnot possess such eempetences.it could. never: aspife-to 
have‘any. direct knowledge-of the uncontradiotable: reulity 
of Brahman: taught.by-.the-Scriptires. :in ‘the ‘absénce-6f 
such knowledge, it may even he: A by: legitimate 
doub s about the eality of Brahma If, egliza yes 
it su i khowledge iba net 4 aang oT o ae os 
tion’that ‘thé realization Of. & fact bythe SEE sass With 
it'aa' inhplicit'dssarante"s f'thé tincbnttadictabie téality’ahd 
Validity: Of that fact! é “This 4s *preeisely’ What iS ntediit'By 
saying that Siksi-pratyakea is:selflunitinous  Self-dértitying 
and uncontradicfable’- -If"oné "shold ‘however tidintdin, 
Without “going: SAP Ho “Thé “Jersi (OF Baksy Rat Molde 
Bidhinan’ has1ot" buen Corttfddivted: Mo" fat’, it night Ve 
presumed to bé really so sit ‘would Aerel be: a sippovition 
Which? ° “may “or ‘may 2 nét Bette! o MoA itfferdiicé= “is 
dttëmpted" to “that effetti one may on ihe sdine* proand 
piediéte" the linsdblata ble: redit on Mulividyk. toó. It 
Would LE tuitioust th ereTOre, for ths Basha VAs 6 Ta ke 
iy Hnvidious“dik Stinctioi!*idthé* SHkBPE "ba pacity: toie 
assured of theabsolitetyalidny Oiits*jadgmente ze they 
About ‘the reality “Sf Brahman - “Oi? bouret óf World. 
experience. OLEI Sutievatmseitiw deo wiley act griw 
it go; “we “anit act Veta? PRENIT GR MAA ENË 
PE nigate aa a - GDE oprys 
cas “*T hus; ofiée it: is Kib hEE Bop Sul oik tha ie 
Sika is ‘inviolable’ in, “Fespéet Of its Jodee Bry “Validity, 
the} reality. of its ex periéncé’ of the ‘bondage , and “misery ó of 
Samsara, would follow'as a logicdl dedaetion’ ThE proof 
of the existenc® Bt a'thitig IS aISOTHE prodro ns possessing 
its attributes. *” “FE TFI “SSE See verso 
If the directiexppiiensepoictheSékatnen proved to 
have been. iuseay sex patiences,.eit her asgeipture or by 
(2eme. sart of trdnseendental perception, later, it would 


* This statement as it occurs in the A. bear 
: dimera. subjécemiateay, D An SPRS i JPN. UT PY PE S ypon = 


M—5 
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simply mean that the Sāksī has been mistaken in its earlier 
judgment about their factual reality. It has been shown 


that this would cut at the very root of the conception of 
Saksi and its raison d’étre. 


Validity cannot be Temporally Limited (Vyavaharika) 


Madhva concludes his exposition of the nature of 
alidity as established by the principle of Saksi, with an 
examination of the doctrine of “Vyavaharika-Pramanya” 
‘according to which Pratyakea (including Saksi-pratyaksa) 
thas only a relative and not an absolute validity. The 
Advaita school seeks to resolve the contradiction between 
ithe reality of world-experience established by sense- 
perception and Saksi and the disappearance ol all duality 
after the realization of oneness with Brahman (supposed 
to be) taught in Scripture, on the basis of this hy pothesis. 
Sri Madkva disputes this contention that the validity 
of Pratyakea is not on a par with that of the Srutis. 
Validity is a question of fact and it admits of no degrees, 
One must, therefore, look for some other way of reconci- 
ling the statements of Sruti regarding Brahmic realization 
with the validity of world-experience established by the 
Saksi. Any attempt to impugn the validity of Saksi, out of 
deference to Sruti, would be disastrous to the validity of the 
Sruti itself; for the validity of even the Advaitic realiza- 
tion would have to be ultimately grounded on the direct 
experience of the Saksi! If the Saksi could be mistaken in 
one case, he could be equally mistaken about the other: 
2L* MAMAA a Rater Fra gaT AAT | 
anaa fardi naar ga: ? 
IRMAS IMARAT gat AAT | 
gamma fa a g; aenda ate 
dagaa azr; frae qaar | (AV. p. 33b) 
“It would be contradictory to impose any temporal 


PRAMANA viiti OO 
limit on the validity -of - Perception ‘and ‘restrict: it to the 


“present” moment (of Perception). If*pérception is to be 
invalidated later, how could it -havé“any validity even 
now? If the validity: of sense’ perception Tegarding the 
reality of world-experience, ‘endorsed’ by’ Sikei, were to be 
limited to the time'of Perception alone; the validity of the 
identity-texts (Advaita-Sruti) woild have ‘to-be similarly 
limited to the time of their perception: by the Saksi.. They 
would then have no absolute “validity. If limitation 
means sublation, world-experience' would re-emerge after 
the identity-texts have cedsed functioning.” 23: 0, 

' The pith ‘of the above argument is ‘that validity being 
a question of fact, it has nothing’ to ‘do with the perma- 
nence or otherwise of objects. A thing might -exist only 
for a few seconds. It would, none thé less, be an uñcon- 
ttadicted fact,'which could never’bé-sublated: Sublation 
or badha, according to Advaita, ïs negation’ of factual 
existence (svariipena) with teferetice to the past, present 
and future (kalatrayasaitanisedha).” The So-called Vyava- 
harika-pramanya does not admittedly’ deny such sublation 
of world-experience. It makes‘ no' differencé to the fact of 
‘Sublation by what particular knowledge the ‘sublation: ig 
effected. What “matters is that it is sublated.- In these 
circumstances, Vyavahatika-pramanya ~ tdtns' out to be 
nothing more than a eaphemism: - for! “inyglia”. -Ñ is 
therefore a: palpable contradiction to ‘say that: Pratyakea 
is valid at the time (tatkalikam) and inthe same bréath to 
maintain that it-is sublated. It makes ‘no difference to the 
fact of sublation by what precise’ knowledge it -is done, 
whether by another empirical one-or bya trans-empirical 
‘one viz., knowlédge of!Brahman. That apart, one might 
Wonder -if the ‘identity-texts themselves “could” have an 
absolute validity, if perception (sensory or, the Saksin’s) 
is limited to the present instant .and incapable of grasping 
-absolute validity, If the validity of Advaitic texts is 
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realized in an absolute sense, the principle of there being 
only one absolute would be violated. If the realization of 
their meaning by the Saksi carries no assurance of absolute 
validity, they would be open to sublation, in which case 
world-appearance would recrudesce. 

Relative strength of Pramanas. Primacy of arert 
= What are we to do when Scripture, which we all 
acknowledge as supernatural and inspired, appears to 
conflict with reason and perception? This is the next 
important question which Madhva discusses, in his theory 
of knowledge. All schools of Vedanta are agreed on the 
superior status of -—Agama as ‘inspired’ and apauruseya. 
Does this mean that perception and inference are ipso 
facto invalid, if in conflict with the deliverances of 
Agama? This isa moot point in Vedantic philosophy and 
exegesis. The Advaita school has naturally tried to turn 
the universal acknowledgment of the sanctity of Scripture 
to its advantage by making a distinction between Vyiva- 
harika and Paramarthika reality and holding that 
Mp a as losees are sublated and transcended 
A g of non-duality, which is the purport of 

Madhva shows that such a conclusion is not justified. 
The sanctity of Scripture can never take away the validity 
of Perception of Inference in their own right, at any level. 
The question cannot be decided on irrelevant grounds of 
the prestige of Srutis or sentimental regard for them. The 
proper criterion to be applied in all cases of conflict of 
Pramanas is to determine which of the two pramanas is 
“Upajivya” or furnishes the basic data and which is the 
“Upajivaka” or the one proceeding on the basis of the 
data “given” by the Upajivya. The Upajivaka is ipso 


1. Cf. qreafyangt sfasa acer afa: 1 


fraag a fafa u (Srihatsa) 
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facto bound to respect the data furnished by the 
Upajivya and cannot fiy in the face of it or set it at 
naught. This is an incontrovertible principle of all 
scientific thought and interpretation. The interpretation of 
Scripture is not exempt from this universal principle: 
22.* gaa maesa, Aaaama aag; 
faaara aenn: (V.T.N. 19b) 
“Though Agama, as a rule, enjoys a higher status than 
perception or inference, itis so only in the absence of 
conflict with its Upajivyapramana or the evidence by which 
its data is established. If the evidence by which a given 
datum is established is invalidated, the datum itself would 
cease to exist and no further statements about it could have 
any force.” : 
The identity texts stand in need of Jiva and Isvara as 
their basic data. The former is established by Saksi- 
pratyaksa and the latter might be established by causal 
argument. In any case, a person.who has established the 
existence of Isvara, to his satisfaction, on the basis of a 
causal argument, as the all-creator etc., and who is aware 
through his own Saksi-experience that he is not endowed 
with such powers, would, by the same token, know his 
distinction from Iévara. An identity-text, in these circums- 
tances, would be powerless to convince him of his oneness 
with Isvara; for it would be faced with aclear conflict 
with its own Upajivya-pramanas whereby the very existence 
of the Jiva and Īsvara is established. It may be pointed 
out further that it is not the bare existence of Jiva or 
Tévara that is established by the Upajivyapramanas here, 
but the Jiva and Isvaraas defined above. Any identity 
between such beings would, therefore, be in glaring conflict 
witn Upajivyapramanas. 
23.* qafasi aaf ATAAT | 
sqft ad, qarga faqa: 1 í 
alt aaga maae (AV. p. 49) 
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“Where Pratyaksa is the Upajivya (prop) of Agama, the 
latter tho’ normally superior, cannot upset the former. 
Where on the other hand, Agama happens to be the 
Upajivya of perception (as in respect of the perception of 
certain defects in the Avataras of God), there Pratyaksa 
has no validity as against Agama, which represents I[gvara 
as free from all defects.: Butin respect of the Jiva and 
other entities, it is perception that is the Upajivya of 
Agamas, in their descriptions of the identity of the atman 
with Brahman. Hence, the principle of badhyabidhaka 
cannot be taken to be unrestricted in its application.” 

Here Madhva boldly shows how even the Sruti has to 
Tespect Upajivyapramana and cannot ride rough-shod 
over it: 

24.* sasieafaeg g waited afaatq ? (AV. p. 29) 
“How can the Sruti declare an identity (of Jiva and Brah- 


man) which is in contradiction with the Upajzvapramana ot 
basic proof of the Saki” ? 


In whatever form the 
might be taken to be predic 
making the Jiva the su 
predicating identity with Br 


identity of Jiva and Brahman 
ated in Scripture—whether by 
bject of the proposition and 


ahman, or by the reverse process 
or by making both the subject and making their identity 


the Predicate, violation of the Upajivyapramana would be 
inescapable, Hence, such Propositions cannot be accepted 
at their face value, 
25.* q garqaa: fa freargaaat astq | 
afa gagga sifafeaadtay 
agfacrafa: da a srifafefa maa ? 
qfare amaa | 
aami AT A fe gagag saa: ? 
L amsa ada gasiegar (AV. p. 15.) 
In respect of matters vouchsafed exclusively 


by Scripture, 
4 (Agama) is itself the Upajivya. 
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Ta qaae szafrats a | 
aa aaqyasa wi facta Ete? | cay. p. 30b) 


“If the experiences of the joys and sorrows of life could 
turn out to be illusory in any instance, how is one to be 
certain that the identity-texts, which are taken to convey 
that the Jiva free from pain becomes Brahman, might not 
be equally susceptible to error? The Sruti as such and its 
particular import have, afterall, to be cognized by the 
Saksi; which must, therefore, be in a position to be assured 
of the validity of the purport of the Sruti. As it is the 
Same Saksi that form similar judgments of validity with 
regard to the experiences of the joys and sorrows of life 
coming thro’ its own direct intuitive faculties, how could 
its judgment be dismissed as unreliable in respect of 
empirical reality alone? There can be no stultification of 
the judgments of Saksi in respect of its intimate and imme- 
diate experiences of the joys and sorrows of existence. 
If such stultification is recognised, there would be no hope 
of any certainty whatsoever, in knowledge.” 

These psssages tell us clearly about the unique position 
which the Siksi should hold in any reasoned theory of 
knowledge, as the final appellate authority upon which the 
reality of all valid experiences must rest, at all levels of 
consciousness and super-consciousness. Even the truth of 
Advaita-Saksatkara (if there be such a thing) has to be 
experienced and endorsed by the Saksi. Such a unique 
principle of validation must necessarily remain infallible 
in all its judgments, Once this is conceded, as it must be, 
the reality of world-experience as an uncontradicted fact 
would follow as acorollary. That would be sufficient 
vindication of Madhva’s realism. 


Primacy of Pratyaksa 
The world, according to Madhva, isa fact of experience 
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It is, no doubt. imperfect, finite and changing. But it is 
none the less real as a‘fact. Its multiplicity, its division 
and its dispersal in space and time are all true of it. They 
are not erroneously superimposed upon the Atmic conscious- 
ness, a8 a result of Avidya, Hence, theré is no mistake in 
our pércéption and expérience of the world as an’ objective, 
reality.“ Thro” excessive attachment to things’ of thé world 
and thro’ a misplaced assumption ‘of independence, of 
initiative and conduct, we become entangled in the world 
of Samsara and'in the chain of birth and death. This 
bondage of the soul to the ills of ‘embodied existence’ is 
also a fact and a reality. It is not a mere projection of the 
mind ora waking dream: _Rélease from this Samsara does 
not, therefore, involve in Madhya’s philosophy, any 
negation of the fact of añ objective world or of the soul’s 
actual connection with it and ‘its. varied “experiences ‘in if 
uatil release. It is here that we come upon the patting of 
the Ways between the’ philosophies of Sauikara and Madhva. 
Sankara introduces his ‘famous doetrine of reality and 
assigns to the world of normal experience the status of a 
“Vyavaharikasatya” (empirical being). Madhya is not 
satisfied with this sort of reality to the world. The reason 
is that according tò Advaitic thought “the empiriċal reality 
of the world is negated when perfect’ insight or intuition of 
the oneness of all'is attained’. It is further contended by 
the Advaita system that “the world we see and touch is 
only a world Teflecting the conditions of our minds. What 
is perceived and shaped into meaning depends on the 
powers of apprehension we employ and the interests we 
possess, The knowledge -we obtain thro’ the senses and 
reason cannot be regarded as complete or perfect”. This is 
the familiar line of idealistic argument. “‘Madhva, “as a 


1. Eastern Religions and Western Thought, Radhakri 
1955, py ee ene risþnan. 
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physical and psychological factors, wbich are extraneous 
to the object of perception, is no ground to discard the 
claims of Sense-perception to give us correct knowledge of 
reality so far as it goes : 

26.* a q yaafagamda arfa asg ezn arameuearfe- 

fag g, gafa TE 1 a a PRAAT 

agza fafaa u (Td. p. 7) 
“Sense knowledge is its own standard of truth. It cannot 
be stultified by inference or scripture. The moon’s limited 
size and such other defective preceptions are accountable 
as being due to distance and other abnormal conditions. 
But, so far as the most rigorous tests could go, there is 
nothing to warraūt a wholesale rejection of the evidence 
of sense-perception, regarding the existence of a world 
outside our minds.” 

The existence of perceptual errors and illusions is no 
valid ground for rejecting all perceptions as invalid, as the 
Advaita seeks to do, in its famous inferential proof of the 
mithyatva of the world.1 Madhva points out that an 
analysis of perceptual illusions would itself disclose the 
existence of a realistic residue in all of them. They do 
not justify a wholesale repudiation of perception as 
essentially misleading. Modern physics also does not 
prove that we do not perceive physical objects as they are; 
tho’ it may cast doubts on the adequacy of the picture 
commonsense realism gives of the external world. As 
Prof. Joad rightly observes, “If subjective idealism is 
correct in what it asserts, the physicist’s world—no less 
than the methods by which he explores it, consists of 
ideas in minds. If this is so, no conclusion at which he 
atrives by assuming matter to be real can possibly be 

Lo fara favor gaang, aea afroa ATEA | 


“The universe is unreal because it is perceivable, insentient, 
and limited, like the silver-in-nacre.” 
2. Guide to Philosophy, p. 59. 
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true”? Max Born, in his recent work “Physics in my 
Generation”, (London, 1956) makes a significant observa- 
tion that “the scientist must be a realist. He must accept. 
his sense impressions as more than mere hallucinations,— 
as messages of a real outer world’’.? 


Bheda-Srutis are Inyulnerable 


A smooth idealistic interpretation of the Upanisads is 
prevented by the presence of numerous texts and contexts 
in them supporting the reality of the world and its values 
and the difference between Jivas and Brahman. Advaita 
Philosophers have devised an explanation to overcome 
seh ghee They Propose that all those texts and 
iha aimee ich proclaim the reality of the Uuiverse and 
pa a between Jiva and Brahman are to be viewed 
eich of restatement” (anuvadaka) of empirical facts 

are to be refuted by those denying reality to the 


iets Of differences. Madhva shows the untenability of 
this sort of explanation : 


2 maaga a aes, adaa ANa- 
Tan a aAA MÀ, AJAR 
Asay | a fg aaaNsgnaFAq; aigan 1 

(V.T.N. p. 19b). 


“What has not been otherwise established by appropriate 
evidence can never be ‘re-stated’. lt must, therefore, be 
conceded that difference between Jiva and Brahman is 
gIyen by the independent authority of Pratyaksa and 
inference. In that case, identity-texts would be unable to 
set aside this difference, which has been duly established 
by Pratyaksa and inference. The Bheda-Srutis would then 
be adding to the weight of the earlier perception and 
inference about the reality of the difference between Jiva 
and Brahman.” 


1. Op. cit. p. 106. 
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Thus, the attempt. to devalue the Bheda-Srutis, as 
‘merely repetitive’ of empirical truth, cannot be sustained.. 

28.* q q sate: fee gagaan NT a 

ant faar Sacara: 1 CF.T.N. 190) 
“Bheda-Srutis could not be regarded as repetitive of 
empirical differences unless the distinction ‘between Jiva 
and Īsvara is already established on independent authority... 
And there is no way of establishing Igvara except through 
Scripture.” 

Before the difference between Jiva and Isvara taught 
in Upanisadic texts like “Dvā suparna”’ (Mung. Up.) could 
be put down as merely repetitive. a prior knowledge of the 
two, through other means of knowledge, is necessary. It 
is here that the difficulty comes in. For, (according to 
strict Vedantic views) the existence of God can only. be 
known through Scripture. The same Scripture that tells 
us about the existence of God, His greatness and majesty, 
tells us also that He is infinitely superior to the Jivas and 
is their antaryami, too. How, then, can any identity-text 
weaken this Scriptural ‘teaching? If. on the other hand, 
we should rely on Saksi-pratyaksa to give us the necessary 
prior knowledge of God and soul and théir mutual 
difference, the difficulty would still remain; for, as has 
been shown, the verdict of Saksi being final, identity-texts 
would bė powerless to upset it. — ae Fs 

. 29." agaaa Taisguad va fast aaa 
AAPEA | TAG Tas AREA TATA | 
anaaga enaa TÀ: 11. (V.T.N. p. 19b) 

“The difficulty would persist even if we try to establish 
Tévara through inference. For, then, the Jiva would only 
be. too clearly conscious of. his immeasurable difference: 
from the Supreme Being, inferentially established,as the 
author of the. Universe, Such a personal conviction of 
the Siksi would suffice to show that their identity could 
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never be the purport of the Scriptures at all. If 
Scripture should override Saksyanubhava, there would be 
nothing to guarantee its own validity, which has itself to 
be apprehended by the Saksi.”’ 

Thus there is no side-stepping the incontrovertible 
reality of the world and its values established by flawless 
perception, inference and Scriptures and endorsed by the 
testimony of Saksi. 


30." aa: safe mga, amaA F 
waaay atfacarararsa, a Manaa aca N 
(V.T.N. p. 20). 


“If the difference between Jiva and Brahman is 
admitted to be established by valid means of proof, it 
could never be disproved by identity-texts. If not esta- 
blished by valid means of proof, then the Bheda-Srutis 
could not be treated as repetitive of such difference. Thus, 
in either case, Bheda-Srutis could not be treated as 
“weaker” (durbala) than identity-texts.” 


.This passage shows the difficulties involved in setting 
aside all Bheda-Srutis in the Upanisads as repetitive of 
facts empirically known. Nothing could be gained by 
using the expression ‘empirical’ evasively. How is the 
knowledge of the difference between Jiva and Brahman 
(which is supposed to be repeated) first obtained? Is it 
obtained thro’ valid Pramanas or not? In the former case, 
the identity-texts would be powerless to oppose them as 
they would stand discredited by opposition to the 
Upajivya or basic Pramana by which the difference is 
exhypothesi established. In the latter alternative, the 
Bheda-Srutis could not be Tegarded as repetitions of any 
difference already established by any valid pramanas. 
They would then become original and independent testi- 
mony of difference, in their own right. 
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The attempt to side-step the Bheda-Srutis, with the 
help of the doctrine of Vyavaharika-pramanya, fails, in the 
end, 


In judging the purport of the Sastras, we should not, 


therefore, arbitrarily dismiss the Bheda-Srutis as of inferior 
status, merely repetitive of empirical truths and therefore 
not concerned with any factual reality of ultimate 
Significance. As a matter of fact, they gain an added 
significance in that they corroborate and reinforce the 
evidence of sense-perception, reason and Sikevanubhava 
about the reality of the world and its values, of “the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within”. 

It would, therefore, be unwise to cling to a few, 
“identity-texts” in the Upanisads, on the sole ground that 
they teach something new and alluring. “Apurvata”’ or 
novelty has, no doubt, been recognized asa “mark of 
purport” (tatparyalinga), But then, it should be remembered 
that even this criterion is not and cannot be exempt from 
the logical requirement that it should mot be contradicted by 
other available Pramanas. If this principle is not adhered to,. 
Apurvata might lead one astray into all sorts of baseless 
and breath-taking novelties in the name of metaphysical 
speculation : 

31.* aå margi, gi arse aa 
fama ‘aaa: aaa gama afao 
gamana aisaen Ta aatra AgI- 
AIT IAT | (V.T.N. p. 20b) 

“If we insist on investing the identity-texts which are 
opposed to the teaching of all other available Pramanas 
with a superior status, then, one might go a step further 
and swear by texts in the Upanisads like: ‘In the beginning 
there was nothing at all. ‘The existent came out of the non- 
existent’ etc., and hold fast to a nihilistic metaphysics, as 
the most novel and alluring metaphysics and end up by 
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interpreting the entire Vedanta in conformity with it. It 
would be no argument against this that nihilistic 
metaphysic stands discredited by logic; for that precisely 
would be its merit and strength! We cannot, therefore, be 
carried away by mere Apiurvata, regardless of other 
Praminas involved.” 


How Then to Interpret the Identity-Texts ? 


We have therefore to takea balanced view of the 
facts at our disposal and find a solution for the seeming 
‘contradictions of the empirical and tians-empirical data, 
on the basis of Saksi,—the ultimate source and guarantor 
of all knowledge and the touchstone of ail truth aad 
Validity at all levels—empirical and trans-empirical. If we 
‘deny authority to the Saksi, there would be no proof of 
the existence of any experience, be it empirical or trans- 
empirical, 

32." arkanfaqy sinfga mafa ata: 1 

ae agoda aia Gat (AV. p. 2) 

“The Srutis proclaim that there isa Supreme Lord of the 
Universe, possessed of all auspicious atibus like 
omniscience and different from individual souls. Obviously, 
the identity-texts have to presuppose and depend upon 
these (for their data) in predicating an identity of essence 
between them. In these circumstances, this conflict of the 
identity-texts with their “Upajivva-pramana”, would 
obviously stand in the way of our taking them in their 
literal sense”. 

33.* aqya Fa art: TAMA | 

aercaafe araea seaeteatiatraa: 11 (AV., p. 2) 

“Just as in the Sruti text “the Sacrificer is a bundle of 

grass’: the literal sense is not the intend |t tense, similarly 


1. ‘aaara: seat: T. B. iii, 3, 7, 
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identity: of essence between Jiva'and Brahman could not 
‘be the ‘intended purport of such Srutis as are apparently 
so worded. In both the cases, the conflict- with Pratyaksa 
would be the same,” . „>+ ann E 

. In this passage Sri Madhva draws attention to esta- 
blished. principles of Vedic interpretation formulated by 
the Mimanisa and other Sastras,:which should guide us in 
interpreting texts that happen to-be couched in loose, 
intriguing. or ambiguous terms. We-have to keep in mind 
‘the peculiar modes of thought and expression characteristic 
of the mystic approach to philosophical truths and -their 
exposition, met with in the sacred ‘Writings.. The task of 
correctly understanding the heart of the Scriptures is no 
easy one.: It cannot be achieved by merely looking upa 
Sanskrit dictionary. Jaimini lays. down in his: Mimamsa 
Sutras (i, 4, 23-29), several points.of view which regulate 
the primary, secondary, figurative’ and -esoteric’ -inter- 
pretations of Vedic texts and contexts. Similar. ‘lines: of 
figurative interpretations of Vedantic texts aré.met- with in 
the Upanisads? and Brahmasiitras, as well, . Madhva’s 
approach to the interpretation fo the identity-texts of the 
Upanigads, which are in clear. conflict with Sakei and 
Upajivya-pramanas, is also based on Similar points of view. 
Some of these ate broadly indicated by him as follows: _ 


34.* agara saang care maraty arsirary aS - - 
agda hae a ererfiaal onfaq n (AV. p: 30b) 

“Srutis sometimes describe the Jivas as.. non-different 
-from Brahman, in virtue of some broad similarities of 
their attributes, or the outstanding prominence and 
metaphysical independence of Brahman (besides.;which 

1. Cf, woarcat Aada ere: (R. V. x.1149). 

2. Cf. B.S. ii, 3,29, — l ` 7 

3. Chân, Up. v, 1,15. 
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naught else seems to exist or matter). Such descriptions 
should not, however, be understood literally, in terms of 
any identity of essence between them.” 


35.* aÀ q fafaceey aandaa 
Te STAT ATH Aa TATT: 1 

(A.V. p. 2) 
“Texts proclaiming identity between Jiva and Brahman 
admit of other reasonable interpretations in terms of the 
metaphysical independence and primacy of the Supreme, 
identity of place or interest, similarity of attributes and 
‘so on”, 

The language of identity is not unusual in Srutis and 
‘Smrtis which describe the close intimacy of mystic commu- 
nion of the human soul with God, in which the human 
self is so thoroughly and overpoweringly “possessed” by 
the Divine Self and flooded by It. The sense of the absolute 
metaphysical dependence of the finite upon the Infinite is 


also a ground for such language of identification to be 
employed. Cf. 


Gea wae ad afayafa | 
‘All this is verily Purusa; for upon Him everything 
depends.’ See also Vamadeva’s claim: “Ihave been Manu, 
Surya and Kaksivan” Brh. Up 1,4, 10.) Prahlada’s declara- 
tion in the Visnu Purana “lam God Himself”. Also Gita 
xiv. 2 and Bhagavata, i, 5, 20. 

Before concluding the discussion of the proper 
interpretation of identity-texts, Madhva points out that it 
is not possible to think of any other interpretation of texts 
which proclaim the difference between the Jiva and Brah- 
man and the reality of the world. They have necessarily 
to be taken in their express and literal sense. We cannot, 
for example, say that this difference is only phenomenal 
(vyavaharika) and therefore unreal, being a product of 
ignorance or Avidya: 
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36.* aana Nagaan way ? 

aaa aaa faerat Fraga: | (AV. p. 2) 

fafaa cate fraai waa ? 

freasa aaa wert in (AV. P. 2; 2b) 
“The Bheda Srutis do not admit of any other explanation. 
They would keep their vantage. The theory of unreal differ- 
ence stands refuted on account of the untenability of 
Ignorance obscuring Brahman. For, when Brahman that 
is by definition devoid of all visesas (shades, attributes 
ete.), shines in self-luminosity, there is nothing init that 
could be concealed by ignorance. The assumption of unreal 
aspects zn it, to render the work of Ignorance intelligible, 


would again presuppose the presence of an earlier 
Ignorance”. 


In the above passages, Madhva shows that texts which 
proclaim the difference between Jiva and Brahman and the 
reality of the world have to be given full weight. They 
cannot be explained away as conferring a lesser kind of 
reality known as “Vyavaharikabheda” or ‘empirical diffe- 
rence.’ For, not until the thesis of oneness is proved would 
one be justified in resorting to such an explanation. We 
have seen, however, that the evidence of Saksi-ex perience 
and Upajivyapramana are decidedly against the thesis of 
monism. Moreover, in the fina! analysis, Vyavaharika- 
bheda has to be admitted as “badhya” or sublatable. 
Sublation, as defined by genuine Advaitic tradition and 
texts, is negation of factual existence with reference to 
all the three periods of time: past, present and future.2 
This would make it clear that ‘empirical being’, as it is 
termed, is not the same as factual reality; but something 
imposed by ‘ignorance’,—something that is only assumed 
to exist (till true knowledge dawns). In all seriousness, 
then, it is as much an ‘appearance’ as the “Pratibhasika”— 


|. anifaatagaafaaiinay | 
M—6 
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teality, (of illusory appearances)—though a 
Anyway, the concept of unreal difference (mithyabheda) 
would be inexplicable without - exposing Brahman (05 
Atman) to some sort of temporary obscuration by Ignor- 
ance. It is here that the greatest difficulty arises: The 
Atman or Brahman is, by definition, essentially Nieve 
(devoid of all aspects, attributes etc.), and Svaprakasa (self- 
luminous). It is absolutely impossible for such a being to 
be obscured by any veil of ignorance, with reference to any 
part, aspect or attribute of its being and become a witness 
of plurality and diversity. Without becoming a witness of 
“the imperfect, finite and changing”? world, it would be 
impossible to “criticize ourselves or condemn the world’’+ 
If we are to assume the existence of unreal distinction of 
‘aspects in Brahman (or atman) to facilitate and render 
intelligible the obscuration of a self-luminous being, of 
certain ‘aspects’ alone, of ‘its own nature and being, such an 
assumption itself would need the help of Ajiana. There 
would, thus, be a regress of inter-dependence between such 
‘imaginary distinctions’ (mithyavisesas) and Ignorance,—not 
to speak of other logical defects. The theory of “Vyava- 
harikabheda” could not, therefore, be convincingly 
demonstrated. It cannot, therefore, be accepted as a satis- 
factory explanation of the diversity of experience, 


The reality of bondage is in no way incompatible with 
human effort to get rid of it. In fact, it is what makes 
release from bondage and strenuous spiritual effort towards 
its achievement more meaningful and understandable. It is 
only on the view that worldly bondage of souls is real that 
even Divine grace could be shown to have a real or 
necessary connection with its removal: 


1. S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought 
p. 89. 
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37.* wat garia faar faoorserea: | 
afradedes fe faaara fada i (AV. p. 2). 
“The Sastras enjoin inquiry into Brahman because the 


bondage of selves in Samsara is real and cannot be 
destroyed without the grace of Brahman.” 


For comments see Text Nos. 64-65. 


IV. CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 


Starting from the foundations of Sense-perception and 
Saksyanubhava and inference resting on them and 
interpreting the truths of Scripture in accord with the 
authority of Saksipramina and Upajivya-pramana, Sri 
Madhva arrives at a realistic metaphysics in which God, 
as Svatantra, occupies the central position, with matter 
and souls keeping their legitimate positions under Him. 
This reality as a whole is expressed in a system of fivefold 
distinction, which gives it its philosophical designation of 
“Prapaiica”’ : 

38.* gge: qafa Fe: qqa: | (V.T. N. p. 27) 
“This valuable fivefold difference is “Prapanca”. 

The word “Pra-pañca” is derived from the substantive 
“Pañcan” with the suffix “qa” (a) signifying ‘kind’. The 
prefix “pra” denotes ‘excellence’ or value. It is excellent 
in the sense that knowledge of this fivefold difference 
constitutes right knowledge that leads to Moksa. 


39,* Saia sq aSa aa gar | 
saa fravsa aesfafwer aar 
faga asad i Hadaa: 1 (V.T.N p. 27). 
“This fivefold difference is the difference that exists 
as between Jivas, Jadas (material Principles) and Brahman 
on the one hand and mutually among Jivas and Jadas 
themselves on the other.” 


40.* quip maang faaara a te aifanteraa ! 

a erry afa: | (V.T.N. p. 27). 

“This scheme of Paicabheda is not illusory—as it is 

cognized by God, maintained and controlled by Him; for 
there can be no illusions for God”, 

In this passage Sri Madhva controverts the position 

that the world is an illusory projection of the cosmic 


mind. Onr sacred literature is full of references to the 
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creation, preservation, regulation and control of the world 
of matter and souls by a Supreme Being. The material 
world is the field or environment provided for the spiritual 
evolution of souls. God cannot possibly have given us 
an illusory environment to develop in. Nor could He 
be mistaken in perceiving the world in which we 
live, move and have our being and taking the 
trouble to help, guide and control our lives therein, in 
various ways. There is enough evidence in the Scriptures 
that God perceives us and the world in which we live (CE. 
Svet. Up. i, 33 iii, 12; v. 5) as factual realities. What is 
thus directly perceived by a cosmic mind cannot be illusory: 

41.* a a mafaa arar ead; fafa: 1 

aat qafa, Ad a màdar | CV.T.N. p. 28) 
“A magician does not perceive his own magical creations. 
God perceives the Universe, always. So, it is not illusory 
like a magician’s projections.” 

This passage reinforces the above argument by showing 
the difference between a real creation and a false 
appearance, such as is projected by a magician. A 
magician does not actually see such objects as magical 
elephants projected by him. But God sees the world as 


the world and sustains it (Gita: mmf a qafa srenfa 
xv. 13). 


42.* Raakaa a sma: wet aaa — 

afas a gg aeaaeai faar 1 

a faan rfa i (V.T.N. p. 28). 
“If this universe is to be regarded as imagined by our 
delusion (as the illusory snake in the rope), it would 
require the acceptance of a real universe (as the prototype 
of the imagined one) and a real substratum (i.e., to say, 
two reals)”. “No theory of illusions can be demonstrated 
without at least two reals: a substratum (adhisthana) of the 
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illusion and a prototype (pradhana) of the superimposed 
object (aropya). 

Even if this world, as we all experience it, is to be 
treated as an appearance superimposed on Atmic cons- 
Ciousness, the laws of illusions would require that there 
Should be (i) a prototype of the superimposed world, in 
Teality, somewhere, bearing a close similarity to the 
substratum of the illusion. In the absence of such a 
Prototype-world existing and having been experienced, no 
illusion could arise. In trying then, to dismiss this world 
as an illusory appearance, we would be driven to posit 
Some other world in its stead as the real world. That would 
put the illusionist in the unenviable position of the ghost 
in the parable of the oilcake.! 

3° ARARA a oe: AAA facia a ea 
“Jf (VTN. p. 28). 

the world-appearance were due to the transformation 
of the nescience (ajňāna) that conceals the true nature of 
the atman, it (the world) would not be perceived as 
different from the atman”. 

This passage shows that since the world is perceived 
by us as different from ourselves as the perceivers, it 
cannot be regarded as superimposed on our own perceiving 
consciousness, No one sees the substratum and the 
Superimposed object separately, in an illusion. We do not, 
surely, perceive ourselves as the world of objects.2 On 
the contrary, we perceive it as something other than and 
outside of us. This shows that there is no truth in the 

44.* gena aie; sat * * on 
a 8 aft ata, a Afaa war | 
1, fqar omer fdas! For an 

explanation of the parable see Col. Jacob Laukikanydayanjali, 


p. 35. A : 
2. Cf. saaana aaga: STRA | Sankara, 
BSB. ii, 2. 28. 
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contention that the self is superimposed on the not-self 
and vice versa. 

Salta poogfafa rga | 

Ta a Wel gana a aà ? 

mamar HAT mA gitaa: qfar AAT: | 

yaraga hra aofa faaà | 

argat qaga faari arra waa ? 

aq graat eeaarafafa: ga: ? 

Eaa aAA 8S agane | 

aaas aigieafgad enfafasaaa | 

safa aagnta, afg Tamay . 

aaiq aargaaa: sfanafag ant: n (AV. p. 33). 
“The presumption that we identify our body with the soul 
is not true; for every one of us has the valid experience 
‘this is my body’. The ascription of the attributes of the 
body to the self is by way of Upacara (courtesy). The 
difference of the self from the body and its organs is 
certainly felt by all. Even animals, birds and aquatic 
creatures, from the moment of birth, understand and react 
intelligently to their physical and emotional stimuli. How 
is such reaction on their part explicable, save on presump- 
tion that they remember a past life? And when that is so, 
how much more should it be true that they have such know- 
ledge of the difference between them and their bodies in 
their present lives also? As the self pervades the whole 
body, there is a natural difficulty in expressing the 
perception of the difference between it and the body. 
clearly, in one’s dealings, tho’ it is inwardly realized,—as 
in the case of red-hot coal pervaded by fire. This inability 
is reflected in our linguistic usage of identity. But that is 
no proof of adhyasa or superimposition. People are not 
always in a position to express their inmost experiences, 
vividly and accurately in language”. 

This passage disputes the popular view that we are 

in the grip of an illusion of identity between our body and 
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soul. Our behaviour and our manner of speaking, at 
times, as if the self is the body are due to the permeation 
of the self in the body and our consequent inability to tell 
them apart and our great affection for our bodies. Even a 
mother of twins is, at times, unable to explain to others, 
how precisely one of the twins, differs from the other, tho’ 
she realizes their difference, intuitively, herself. Texts 
in our Sastras which deprecate the ‘identification’ of the 
body and the soul are, therefore, to be taken us emphasiz- 
ing the need for a clear aud maturer realization of their 
mutual distinction, than is generally to be met with. For, 
it is such mature understanding, rather than a general 
awareness of it, that is necessary and competent to confer 
true peace and happiness on aspirants. 

45.* afacacafaerfecaarcacsatfedaa: 1 

eer Ia; TAT Aafaa n 
(F.T.N. p. 25) 
“World-experience is sometimes likened in our Sastras to 
dreams etc., not on account of its factual unreality ; but in 
virtue of the impermanent and changing character of the 
world and its dependent nature”. 

It is therefore to be given an indisputable reality in 
the sense of being ‘anaropitam’ (non-superimposed and 
‘pramitivisayah, (being an object of valid experience), albeit 
impermanent and subject to change and modifications. Its 
reality is naturally based on the concept of ‘difference’ 
which, inits fivefold aspect, constitutes the “Pra-pañca”, 
as already explained. 


The Concept of Difference Explained 
The concept of ‘difference’ (bheda) has, however, been 
severely criticized by many eminent dialecticians of the 
Advaita school—such as Mandana, Vimuktatman and 
Sriharsa. Sri Madhva has taken due note of all their 
criticisms, in formulating his own conception of ‘difference’: 
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with the help of a new category of.“Visesa”, which he uses 
to overcome the difficulties which are supposed to stand Ji in 
the way of an intelligible conception of ‘difference’ in 
relation to objects : 
46* Triera Sree | a S afifiina, eet 
ACTSTCAT ; waq aswa qama 1 

(V.T. N. p, 21) 
“Difference is of the nature of thing (dharmi). It cannot 
be argued that difference cannot be viewed as the nature 
of things, as it is apprehended only relatively to the 
perception of a given object and that from which it differs. 
Just as identity of Jiva and Brahman, tho’ the same as the 
nature of the Atman, is yet apprehended only in relation 


to the 'terms: Jiva and Brahman; similarly, i in- une case of 
difference”. 


47" sia: wan faaam fe carieted zt 
(V.T.N. P. 221) 
“In most cases, the nature of things is revealed in percep- 
tion, as different from all else, in-a | general way”. 
48% afa a ered Na: Tar, Tas gè, ma: adel aera 
Tea a TAT am a Aa, mafa qe gah 
GTA: TAT 1 afg afag aa deri Àf 
(V.T.N. p. 21). 
“If difference were not the nature of things, then, when.an 
object is perceived, its distinction from all else. (in a 
general way) would not be. known. In tbat. case, the 
perceiver himself might come to have a doubt whether he 
is his own self or the perceived object | ! But no one falls 
into such error or doubts. ‘This shows that difference is 
realized in the first perception of things, at least in a 
general way.” 
49.* ma ma: aà faa, sina azn qmi 
eifa a mataga |... p. 21). 
“Normally, one does comprehend a given thing as in 
a general way different from all else and comes tọ have a 
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doubt only with particular reference to some specific obj ect, 
whose difference is missed, on account of similarity or 
other counteracting forces. Hence, there is no room for 
inter-dependence or other logical difficulties in the concep- 
tion of difference as constituting the nature of things.” 

50.* wafenda qeg fadada va Afa ad 

wa TAA ATA TST HTT uo (V.T.N. p. 21). 
“This difference, tho’ partaking of the nature of things, is 
yet colourfully identical with it and thro’ such colourful 
identity it is mentally and linguistically differentiated from 
the object, wherever exigencies require it. “Visesas’” are 
the basis of such colourful identity. They help to distin- 
guish without introducing an actual difference. This has 
to be conceded even by Advaitic philosophers in interpret- 
ing a text like “Neti Neti” (‘not this, not this”) describing 
Brahman as other than everything else,—such otherness 
itself, being non-different from Brahman, But for the play 
of “Visesas”, the proposition “Neti neti ityatma’”? would 
become tautologous. Hence, the concept of difference is 
not open to question.” 

Difference is thus the nature of the thing (dharmisva- 
rupa) itself. It is perceived simultanously with the 
perception of an object. In one and the same act of 
perception, an object and its individuality, (which is the 
same as its difference from all else) are both perceived. in 
a flash as it were. On account of this fiash-like simulta- 
neity of perception, there is hardly any time, at the 
moment, to frame suitable linguistic expression of the 
exprience of ‘difference’. When we know a thing, we 
know qua distinct from others, in a general way. Closer 
thought and attention reveal further items of difference 
and more specific details of distinction, according to selec- 
tive interest and attention. If no difference as such is 
revealed in the very primary perception of a thing, 
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one might as well be open to mistake the object to be 
himself. ‘Difference’ being a fact of experience, cannot be 
dismissed as unaccountable and therefore illusory. Where 
existing theories or logical devices are unable to explain 
the relation between ‘the thing’ and its ‘difference’ from 
others, one should explore the possibilities of a fresh 
theory to explain the point, rather than repudiate the fact 
of difference itself as an illusory something! Madhva 
Offers his theory of “Savisesbheda” between the object 
and its difference, as a way out of the riddle. Acceptance 
of “Savisesibheda” would show that the so-called ‘thing- 
in-itself? (of Kant) is but an empty abstraction of the 
philosopher. 


~~ 6 


V. JIVAS 
Jiva Svaripa 


The difference between the real and the apparent 
“self” is a commonplace in metaphysics. Hume’s criticism 
of the notion of ‘self? has reduced it to a series of ideas or 
experiences which cannot, in any case, be said to belong to 
‘or inhere in some unifying foundation. The Nairatmyavada 
of Buddhism had long ago anticipated this line of argument 
and its conclusions. It is nothing new to Indian philosophy. 
Nevertheless, the difficulty of demonstrating the true 
nature of the self by the methods of the sciences cannot 
be disputed. The self, in the last analysis, is a personality 
which eludes the methods of the Sciences. It is not 
amenable to them. Hence the contention of the Vedanta 
that it is not open to reasoning but to intuitive experience. 
Madhva holds the self to be established by Saksyanubhava- 
His definition of the self is: 

SL “agfa at ia: a ofa sft Afaa: | 

a Sal @ Gat da a Na aad: 1)” 
(V.T.N. p. 26). 
“He who enjoys the happiness and suffers the ills of life, 
who is eligible for bondage and release, is the Jiva. He is 
indeed in a position to know himself, in all his states, as 
“I am”. 

This implies that the Jiva is a permanent entity which 
endures in and thro’ its changing states of consciousness 
and experiences, which constitute the sum total of its life, 
here and in the hereafter. The pragmatic necessity of 
assuming a permanent self can well be understood in the 
light of the primary instinct to be and to survive. That is 
why our Upanisads emphasize the indestructibility of the 
self and its attributes as well (Brh Up. agfeofaant). 
These attributes of the self are the potential powers of 
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j Plurality of Selves is Intrinsic 

The next important question about. the self is its. 
plurality: Is there but one soul in the world or are there 
many of them? The Advaita philosophy of Samkara 
unhesitatingly rejects the doctrine of. plurality of selves. 
But almost all other systems of Indian Philosophy such: as 
Jainism, Pirva-Mimamsa,: Nyaya-Vaisesika, Samkhya-¥oga’ 
and. the theistic schools of Vedanta of Ramanuja, Madivat, 
Nimbarka, Vallabha and: Caitanya hold that plurality: of 
selves is not merely an empirical fact. The theistic faiths of 
Christianity and Islam, also, accept this position. 

It is as difficult to define precisely what distinguishes 
one self from another, as to define what the self ‘is overand | 
above the succession of its experiences. If we could, never- 
theless, persuade ourselves of the existence of a permanent 
self as the psychological backbone of our empirical expe- 
riences, it is no more difficult to go further and believe in 
and concede trans-empirical existence to ourselves ‘and to 
other beings like ourselves, whose psycho-physical 
existence is, in many ways, bornd in upon us. There is 
thus'a prima facie case for the plurality of selves: À 

52." arteteqiiaer Fadia... . U..Khy.11) 
“The doctrine of multiplicity of selves is not open to any 
objections.” At any rate, the onus of disproviag plurality 
of. selves would rest on those who are enamoured of the 
‘one-self’ theory (ekatmavada). No-doubt, the Ekatmavada 
makes an appeal to. the ideal of unity. or oneriés’ of 
existence. But Theism would prefer to find this uaity of 
cosmic life in a transcendent principle which is immanent 
in the cosmos and which coordinates the working of alk 
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lesser principles in their respective spheres, into a cosmic 
unity which is called God or Brahman. 


Madhva finds the basis of the doctrine of plurality of 
selves in the intrinsic diversity of their essences, which he 
shows to be the inevitable presupposition of the (Hindu) 
theory of Karma. It is accepted that the inequalities of 
individual equipment and endowment are regulated by 
one’s past life and its Karma. But, by its very nature, the 
Karma theory would be powerless to explain the why of 
such inequalities, in the remotest past, without recourse to 
the hypothesis of an intrinsic peculiarity (anadivisesa) that is 
uncaused. It is this anadivisesa, says Madhva, that dis- 
tinguishes one soul from another : 


o3.* aama a, aei wate a: ? 
aafe fatqraagcd eafafacag | 
aaarnfenned tard, Tgseraferar eahaa | 
ageraferatisamiact Eat + aq ? 
(AV. iii. p. 49). 


“Unseen merit, which accounts for similar merit in 
the present, should presuppose a like merit. This series 
should regress ad infinitum. If it breaks down in any 
particular instance, the principle of unseen merit might as 
well be dispensed with, even at the outset. If it holds 
good in all cases without exception, as Jar back as human 
thought could reach, it is a clear admission of the fact that 
such unseen merit is ingrained in the nature of individuals”. 


Plurality of selves cannot be merely contingent upon 
the accidents of psycho-physical embodiment or differences 
of Karma. Even the Karma theory would be unable to 
explain why particular selves are susceptible to particular 
Karmic propensities and tendencies for good or evil. There 
is no place for accidents in a moral universe. Everything is 
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governed by definite causes. If the individual peculiari- 
ties of equipment etc., are finally to be attributed to some 
inexplicable adrsta or unseen merit that is also beginning- 
less and uncaused, it would be as good as admitting that 
the plurality of selves is, in the last analysis, intrinsic and 
béginningless, 

Since plurality of selves is a valid: hypothesis, the 
continuity of such plurality of souls in the released state, 
‘also, would, by no means, be an illogical deduction. 
Madhva adduces the disparity of Sadhanas'-practised by 
different orders of beings, as an additional ground for- the 
persistence of plurality in the released state: ~ - : 

54.* oe a manng menfa az j 

eo (A. 2 p- 45). 
«Variations in results, in accordance with diversity - ‘of 
means, is inevitable in release.” 

The uniqueness of each individual: experience, which 
forms the content of personality, is a sufficient reason, 
according to Madhva, for the acceptance of Jiva-bahutva-_ 
vada (plurality of souls) and the distinctiveness of each 
individual. It is this incommunicable individuality of 
experience which distinguishes one person from another. 
We may describe our experiences to another, in speech or 
writing; but we cannot transmit- to or share the identical 
experience with another. Our experience is sui generis, 
So long as this impenetrable barrier remains, no amount 
of appeal to a supposed superconscious experience of baré 
unity, at some level of Yogic realization, would convince 
one that plurality of souls is mot an ultimate truth. It is 
an.open secret that there is no unanimity in the delive- 
tances of Mystics. and Yogins, regarding the. -ultimate 
state. ' 

-The Samkhyas were the earliest systematic thinkers of 
ancient India to adduce reasons for the acceptance of the 
doctrine of plurality of selves. They took their stand on 
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the diversity of individual experiences and the obvious 
disparities of character, environment, endowment etc., 
among creatures. Madhva goes one step further and 
bases his argument for the plurality of selves, finally, on 
the absence of anusandhana (direct experience) of azother’s 
axperiences as one’s own. This is the ultimate basis of his 
Jivasvaripabhedavada.! 
Difference among Jivas not “‘Aupadhika’”’ 
Adherents of Ekatmavada, on the other hand, resort 
to the theory of Upadhis’’ or ‘conditioning factors’ of 
embodiment etc., to explaln the diversity of experiences 
without assuming the individuals themselves to be 
essentially different and many. Madhva is unable to 
endorse this view of mere Aupadhikabheda among souls, 
as it merely begs the question of basic difference among 
them, at every step, which it seeks to dismiss as unreal. 
He also finds it open to many serious logical defects of 
interdependence etc :— 
53." aqfaa, geanaanaast agaga 
g aifedagiat aa a setae, vate Aafa 
wage a qa | adagnagagiaeaaada 
Asa i (V.T.N. p. 29). 
“If the differences among souls are not intrinsic but 
merely due to conditioning factors (upadhis), then, just as, 
in spite of the differences caused by Upadhis such as 
hands and feet, one.does not experience any difference of 
identity of the person who experiences the joys and 
sorrows engendered in one thro’ them, even so, one should 
not be experiencing any difference of identity of the 
person who experiences, in respect of the joys and sorrows 
connected with various other bodies”. 
This passage emphasizes the fact that if basic tee 


1, Ch aaea gaaman aa faaara 
(Jayatirtha, V TNt. ) 
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of essence or Caitanya were a fact; it would necessarily 
prevail over all upādhis and it should be possible for one 
individual to experience the joys and sorrows connected 
with all other bodies, also, as his own experience. But, 
while. it might be possible for us to sympathize with 
others’ sorrows and feel happy in their happiness, it -is. 
impossible for any of us, Yogis and Mystics not excepting, 
to-enter into intimate personal relation into them as our 
own immediate experiences. This is where papers: 
phedavads of Atmans breaks down. 

‘ There are other difficulties also. Which this theory is is: 
unable to face, Madhva points out’: 


56" fe mafana, dri wage aieri 
oe GHA, araga Saas aqirineay' P 
aind a Afia: ena r’ “WIN: P: 29)! 
“It would be inconvenient for one who looks upon’ the 
tiultiplicity of souls as the outcome of conditioning 
factors, to define whether the Upadhi: touches ~only-a: part 
of the One Self or the whole of. it.. Any acceptance of 
‘parts’ in the One self, would make it non-eternal. If the 
Upadhis envelop the whole self, there would be no 
‘unconditioned self left, to be distinguished {rom the 
conditioned.” a : a 

It is, thus, difficult to conceive of any intrusion of 
Upadhis on an undivided and indivisible essence of pure 
consciousness that is atman, and its finitization into a 
plurality of selves thro’ Upadhis, 


57* anfasas, agufasaà MAUARTT | 
SUETFATHOTAST ACT (V.T.N. p. 29). 
“There would be the fault of atmasraya or making use of a 
‘Concept evéri before it is actually established; if it is held 
that the Upadhi touches the atman at a certain point that 
is brought into existence by irself. If it is. at. a point 
created by the interposition of another and.a prior Upadhi 
M—7 


He o 
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and that by a still earlier one, there would be a regression 
of Upadhis.” 
58.* aarafadt faeiorfafate: ama fan faearcarfad: | 
a a faettafa faar aarafafe: 1 frear- 
amag | (V.T.N. p. 28). 
“TAs the Upadhis themselves are not real but unreal ones 
imposed by ignorance] there can be no operation of false 
Upadhis without the (prior) establishment of the principle 
of Ignorance clouding the Atmic consciousness; and there 
-could be no establishment of that without the establish- 
ment of the possibility of Upadhis touching the atman at 
any point of his being.” 
There is similar difficulty in stating which precise (aspect 
of the) atman viz., the Suddha-Brahman, or the pure- 
caitanya or the conditioned self that this Ignorance 
invades ; 


59.4 gaara, yeman: | (V.T.N. p. 28). 
“It the pluralising Ajiana is unconditionally present in 
the pure Brahman or the Cinmiatra, even the released soul 
would be liable to such Ignorance”. 

60.* earalfancanra, acacata, -aafaa 1 

(V.T.N. p. 28). 

«Since what exists in the Suddha Brahman or Atman would 
be necessarily unconditioned and would inevitably persists 
for ever, ignorance in such Suddha-Brahman or atman 
would be non-terminable.” 

6L* ATAATA (V.T.N. p. 29). 

“If, to avoid such difficulties, we hold that it is the 
Jiva (and not either the Suddha-Brahman or the Cinmatra) 
that is finitized by false Upadhis and pluralised by 
Ignorance, there would be logical inter-dependence bet- 
ween the establishment of Ignorance and false Upadhis. 


as already shown”. 
This interdependence could not be avoided by 
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assuming that Upadhis would attach themselves to 
different individuals according to their respective Karmas: for: 
62,* faai a siae gafef - 
afaa 4a aftafafeaitama: 11 (U.Kh.p. 10) 
“Unless Karma is (already) individualized, the Upadhis 
cannot get individualised (as pertaining to this or that Jiva) 
8nd unless Upadhis step in to differentiate (among) the 
Jivas, Karma cannot be properly individualized and 
allocated to ‘different Jivas’. This would involve. a 
vicious reciprocity.” : a i l rT 
It would not be possible to explain the plurality of 
selves merely on the basis of the diversity of. their Karmic 
effects ; for, such Karmic distinctions themselves would. 
presuppose certain corresponding Upadhis operating on’ 
them and the relation of these Upadhis with particular 
individuals would have to be determined by their’ respec-. 
tive Karmic distinctions and: Upadhis acting on one 
another, as far back as thought could reach. That would 
be a tacit admission of the view that plurality of selves: is. 
without a beginning. It would be less cumbersome, then, 
to admit frankly, and at the outset, that it is intrinsic and 
not Aupadhika. - re 
Madhya’s Theory of Bondage-—Svabhavajianavada” 
natural to them does not ‘necessarily imply..that the 
bondage of souls is also intrinsic to, their nature (svarupa) 
and therefore wnriddable.  Madhya’s .- Criticism, | of 
Brahmajianavada . does not mean that he does not 
recognize the principle of Ajaana, in his system.. What he 
is opposed to. is Brahmajianavada.; . not: Jivajiana vada, 
The former, as has been shown is ‘Opposed: to-the spirit.of 
the Srutis and logically unsustainable.!. The, latter is 
free from such defects and should, therefore, be accepted, 
instead : a 


O L ot gteernfaerar (geo; a g guia) —lgjasiddhi 
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63.* amama fadteara aaa n (4. V., p. 2) 
“The theory that Ajiana has the Jivas for its locus and 
acts as a veil around them is not open to any of the 
difficulties that beset other theories such as Brahma- 
jianavada.” 

Madhva calls his theory of bondage by the name of 
“Svabhavajnanavada”. This term “Svabhava” here, has 
been explained by his commentator. Jayatirtha, in six 
different ways. (i) The first of these is as given in the 
translation of the above verse of the AV. (ii) Taking 
“Svabhava” to mean what is in fact and not what is 
imagined by ignorance, it means that Ajnana, which is the 
cause of the soul’s bondage, exists in reality and is not 
merely something that is imagined to exist; (iii) ‘Svabhava’ 
again signifies “Independent Being” or God; or (iv) the 
Jiva’s own nature of metaphysical dependence. Ajiana of 
the true nature of God and of one’s own dependence, is 
Svabhavajiana. (v) Itis also explained as Ajnana that 
is induced in the Jiva by the independent Being (God). 

Madhva contends that even tho’ the Jiva is a self- 
luminous being, still, it is not inconceivable that he 
should be subject to ignorance of his own true nature and 
of the nature of God and of his true relation to Him, as he 
is a dependent and finite being. The difficulty of incom- 
patibility of ignorance obscuring certain aspects of a self- 
luminous being, pointed out in respect of Brahmajnana- 
vada, would not arise in this theory, as the Jivas are, by 
definition, “Sa-viseia” (having aspects). It is by the help 
of such ‘‘Visegas” that while some aspects of the self are 
unobscured, yet others are, This is where Madhva’s 
theory has an advantage over the Advaitic theory of the 
self as “nirvisesa” (aspectless). 


64.* SAREMA EN © (BS.B.i. 1, 17)- 
«Bondage is of the nature of Ignorance”. 
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As the atman’s nature is one of knowledge (jizanasva- 
bhava), this ignorance which, in spite of his self-luminosity, 
is able to obscure a portion of that “knowlédge ete., of ‘his 
own nature and of God cannot be ‘treated as -penetrating 
his very nature. It must remain in some’ sense, external 
to his nature. Yet, if it is ‘external to him,’ how ‘does it 
‘obscure his Svarupa, at least in some respects? To explain 
this knotty point, Madhva introduces'the will of God or 
his inscrutable power :(acintyabhutasakti) which: is also 
called by the name of ‘Maya’ (or His Maya) of which the 
entanglement i in Prakrti is only the next stage: 


65. SIS fear ART TAT SOT CETSTET 
(BT. x, 81, 13. 
“One of these veils is that which obscures the Jiva’s owa 
Qualities and'the other obscures from ‘Him the true! nature 
‘of God”. eo bp se 
Thus, according to Madhva, the obscuration. ‘Of'the 
soul leading to bondage is, in the last ‘analysis, to be 
referred to the inscrutable power of God, who actuates 
the latent power of Prakrti known by various names such 
as Maya and Avidya in the Sastras. Tho’ it is in the nature 
of Maya to obscure, yet the intervention of the Lord is 
necessary for its functioning as a principle of obscuration, 
in so far as Prakrti and its powers-are insentient (jada) 
and therefore ‘asvatantra’ (incapable “of independent 
‘movement). ` 
That we do not here and now enter. into the fullest 
experience of our true selfhood as one: of knowledge, and 
-bliss is indeed a matter of common knowledge.- We-may 
‘legitimately infer from this that there is something which 
‘acts as a veil of obscuration of our own essential nature of 
self-luminosity. from ourselves. -Such obscuration cannot, 
however, be put down to the influence of Kama, Karma 
etc. alone; for these are themselyes the teffects,of earlier 
-causes of like nature .and: they themselves are §dependent 


of 
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principles’ and there is no reason why the soul should have 
succumbed to their attraction, surrendering his self- 
luminosity. In any case, they would not be an adequate 
explanation of the obscuration of the self, felt even in 
Sugupti and Pralaya, when there is no operation of Kama 
or Karma, Vasanas etc. Hence, it is obvious that there 
is some other principle (over and above all these) that 1s 
‘preventing the self from realizing its true nature in full, 
here and now. This is the principle of Prakrti (Jada) 
which presses down the Jivas from beginningless eternity 
and obscures their natures at the will of the Lord and not 
by its own power, as already explained. Thus, Madhva 
finds the ultimate explanation of the bondage of souls in 
the power of Prakrti controlled by the inscrutable and 
mysterious Will of God (afaxarganft). This is in 
complete accord with the views of our great Theistic 
Scriptures like the Gita, about the origin of bondage : 


eat Ma TAA AA AAT gaan 
aaa àù sqa Arai ata A nu (vii, 14) 
aaraiafeafaataed: | (Svet. Up. vi 16) 


qufaearard fadfed ait wea arafaqaat i 

(B.S. iii, 2, 5) 

TAR AANA saa NAR: | 

darga: TX Tel fata aaqa: 11 
(Skanda Puraņa) 
The essence of such a theory is that it is realistic. It 
is not obliged to dismiss any stage of bondage as unreal. It 
accepts the kartrtva (doership) and bhoktrtva (enjoyer- 
ship) of Jivas as actually existing in them, tho’ dependent 
on God (See B.S. ii, 3, 33). But instead of realising that 
these capacities of Jivas are derived from the Supreme 
Being, the Jivas, in their ignorance, look upon them as 
self-derived. This is Avidya. Such Avidya is real both 
in itself and as pertaining to the self. Similar is the case 
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with our buddhi, senses, bodies and their objects of enjoy- 
ment. These are also as much real as anything else; but 
God-given. We, however, in our ignorance look -upon 
them as entirely under our control and as our ‘possessions’. 
The fact, however, is that they are our possessions subject 
tothe Lord’s wish. These various ‘possessions’ tho’ 
essentially different from the essence of selfhood are not 
apprehended by the selves as clearly and vividly distin- 
guished from ‘self’ (on account of intimate permeation of 
the self and on account of deep attachment to these, as 
already pointed out). Hence, on account of their inextrica- 
ble association, the self comes to regard the joys and 
sorrows engendered by them as his own and is affected by 
their effects in terms of regarding himself as fortunate 
or ` unfortunate and having a feeling of shrinking. or 

expansion of his personality as a result, This leads to 
` love and aversion and: similar pairs of opposites. in 
successive efforts to seek what is agreeable and avoid what 
is disagreeable in the embodied state. Every successive 
step is thus directed by the misplaced sense of values. 
This is the essence of what is known as Samsara. leading to 
countless births and deaths in the cycle of life. It is only 
the true knowledge of the human soul’s relation to God 
that can redeem it from this bondage. ale 


66* aa atfrarrrmaagheafadg afe a:n 
(Dvadasa Stotra iii , 6) 

“The true and final explanation of bondage is therefore 
the Will of the Lord and not merely Karma, Ajiana, Kala, 


Gunas: etc.; for these are insentient by nature and . hence 
dependent on something else (viz., God).” 


Removal of Bondage 


There is no need to despair that bondage would be 
indissoluble, if it is real. There is no..logical difficulty or 
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philosophical inconsistency in recognizing the termination 
of real bondage through proper means. Madhva accepts 
the view of Sau:kara that the real is unsublatable: TAJ 
arexa. Insofar as world-experience is unsuperimposed 
(anaropitam), as already established, it is real within the 
meaning of unsublatability (cbadhyatva), Impermanent it 
is; butsublatable (badhya) it is not. For ‘“badhya”’ orl 
sublation is possible only of that which has no factual 
existence, at any time. The world is factually existent. It 
is not necessary that it should also be eternal. The real 
may be eternal or non-eternal, as the case may be. A short- 
lived real is no less real than the longlived one or even 
the eternal, A rose may blossom, exude fragrance and 
fade off, after a time. That is not to say that it is 
‘contradicted’. It isa misuse of language and thought to 
dub the impermanent ‘unreal’ or ‘‘mithya’ in the sense O 
badhyatva or sublatability. Sublation is negation of factuaf 
existence with reference to the past, present and future 
(kalatrayasattasedha). Such negation is impossible in regard 
to the impermanent. It is possible only in the case of the 
“unreal” or the illusory: which only appears to exist in 
illusions, The difference between the real and the unreal 
lies in this that the former is presented in valid experience 
and the latter in illusions. Change is not unreal, as 
it is testified to by valid experience. Such change is 
necessarily in respect of name and form. “The world of 
objects is subject to mutation” and “is as real as the 
perceiver”! This is Madhva’s view and that is why he 
does not regard it as *‘mithya’”. The growing tendency 
among many modern interpreters of Advaitic thought to 
make ‘mithyatva’’ synonymous with “anityatva’’ 
(impermanence) and “parinimitva’’? (change), while 
it is not faithful to Samkara’s view, is an indirect tribute 


1. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Preface to ‘Samkara’s Teaching’s 
in His Own Words, pp. 20-21. 
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to. the reasonableness of Madhva’s. interpretation of the 
term “ an-rtam”, by which the world is sometimes referred 
to, in the Sastras as “ changing ’’- (parinamattah) : 


67.* (oe, fafa miea) gata eer 1 
feanierifrgarage heard: Tap. 6). 


s «Brahman i is known as “rtam ”, as it remains, in. the same 


state always ; what is changing (i.e., the world) is “an- 
qtam” (non-permanent). ” , 


Since the:soul’s bondage i is, in the last. analysis, $ to be 
referred to the Divine will obscuring the intrinsic:self- 
luminosity of Jivas, its removal and:the illumination of the 
souls is also ascribed'to the Divine will; in the last: -anadysis, 
in Madhva’s system. It is this intimate and direct. relation 
of the Divine will with the soul's bondage andits reclama- 
tion therefrom that gives Divine grace its-unique: place, in 
this system. That is why Madhva says: ee 


68% +  * * gandi aft faa 
amana enga: sen fe afaq n . 
(AV. pel) 


“(In view of these facts) there,is no possibility of zelease 
even by the power of knowledge, as-such, without the grace 
of God ”. 

This gives us the clue to the right understanding of 
what appears at first sight to be a dogmatic utterance, in 
Katha Up:—* Whomsoever He chooses, by him alone He 
is attainable. The (Supreme) Atman reveals to him his form 
faar aa era | This is where philosophy meets. mysticism, 


in Madhya’ s thought. 
69.* ndan aa gay (AV. p. 1.) 
“Release from Samsara is possible only through ‚God’s 


grace. It is bestowed on those who have: had à direct 
vision of God. Such vision is vauchsafed to.those:who 
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have constantly meditated on Him in loving devotion, 
after going throūgh the discipline of sincere study of 
Sastras and cogitation, termed “Jijiasa’’, which sets one’s. 
doubts at rest, and clears the ground for meditation. ” 
It is only the highest form of devotion (bhakti) that 
moves God to shower His grace on the individual. Only 
when such complete grace is conferred on the soul does the 
dissolution of bondage become complete. Madhva’s com- 
mentator rightly points out that the reference to the 
nullification of some portion of the soul’s ‘Prarabdha 
Karma’, by the grace of God after the attainment of 
Aparokeajiiana, in B.S. iii, 4, 16, confirms the point that it 
is not Karma or Avidya alone that ultimately prevents the 
Jiva from realizing his own blissful nature and his intrinsic 
relation to God as His Pratibimba or image; but something 
over and above them, viz., God’s own power (Paramac- 
chadika). The Gordian knot is thus to be cut by God 
Himself. Thus, the role of God’s grace in drawing aside 
the final curtain that stands between man and his Maker, 
is altogether unique, in this system. By its side even Jnana 
takes a second place. Madhva makes it clear that even 
after Avidya is dispelled by true knowledge, full and com- 
plete manifestation of the innate bliss of selfhood js possible 
only after God Himself (as the Bimba or ‘Original’) removes 
the last veil of obscuration which His own power has 
thrown round the Jiva from time immemorial. Thus, 
without denying the importance of Jixasa (Sravana, manana) 
nididhyasana and Aparoksajiana in the scheme of Sadhanas, 
Madhva has emphasized the need for a new synthesis 
between spiritual enlightenment and divine grace in 
ushering in the final stage of man’s self-realization and 
God-realization. It may be noted that the words of the 
Brahmasutra iii, 2, 5 (añ weq aeafaqaat) occurring in 
the Sadhanadhyaya, lend significant support to Madhva’s 
point of view. 


SJSIVAS: ceo, aus 92 


- Bhakti and Jāna are Aspects of the Same Approach 
70.° raeg afena aaa 4 
maca fa agfafeeafiretaa 1 
miaa falt aaa war | 
ease aga enf aN aa: | 
aafamaa: sat arate fi a 
aaka yaa: aise farsi We. oe 
faatafafa aati u > (AV. iii, 4, p. 51). 


“Jaana is a constituent of Bhakti.. So, the latter is ofter 
referred to as “Jiana” itself. Where the distinctive 
aspect of attachment is sought to be emphasized,: their 
fusion is designated by the term Bhakti. As mediacy and 
immediacy .are but integral aspects of ‘knowledge’, 
Scriptural texts which refer to Jaana. as the means of 
release have to be interpreted as inclusive of both the 
aspects thereof. Similarly, in the present case, wherever 
Scripture speaks of Jaana as the means of release, the 
inclusion of Bhakti within the sense of the word Jnana is 
certainly intended and presupposed. For clearness, some- 


times, the two are also separately referred to as means of 
release. ” 


In this passage Madhva gives a new and refreshing 
‘lead in tackling the problem of relative position of Bhakti 
and Jaana as means of release and determining their mutual 
Telation. Bhakti in fact is deep love of God inspired by 
„and based upon an adequate knowledge of His majesty: ` It 
is a blend of both. He does not look upon them as, un- 
Telated much less mutually exclusive. They invariably go 
together in true Bhakti. This will be clear from. his 
definition of Bhakti: ; : 


WY ageage gee: adeishira: 1 
eel afefe een giar n 
(Mbh. T. N. i, 86) 
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“That firm and unshakable love of God, which rises 
above all other ties of love and affection based upon an 
adequate knowledge and conviction of His great majesty, 
is called “ Bhakti”. That alone is the means of Moksa ”. 

This crisp and sententious definition of Bhakti is 
expanded by Madhva’s commentator Jayatirtha, with his 
wonted lucidity : ‘Devotion to the Lord is that ceaseless 
flow of love of God, unimpeded by a thousand obstacles, 
exceeding beyond measure the love and attachment which 
one usually cherishes for one’s own self and for one’s 
earthly belongings and fortified by a deep knowledge and 
conviction of the Lord being the abode of infinite and 
illimitable auspicious attributes of a spotless nature’. 


Such sublime devotion as this could only be an expres- 
sion of that eternal and intrinsic bond between the human 
soul end the Divine, which is termed ““Bimbapratibimba- 
bhava” in Madhva’s Philosophy. It is such a devotion 
alone that is competent to manifest, in full, the soul’s true 
relation to its maker. Till it is attained, the spirit of man 
remains groping in the darkness of bondage (B.S. iii, 2, 29). 


Stages of Bhakti 


Spiritual knowledge or realization. according to 
Madhva, is not a mere cold intellectual apprehension of 
Reality. It is a vivid perception of the supreme Reality 
as the pivot of one’s own reality, consciousness and bliss 
(Sarvasattapratitipravyttinimittam), with the utmost warmth 
of love and attraction for one’s own Bimba that the soul 
is capable of, which is known as Bhakti. Such Bhakti, 
according to Madhva, both precedes and follows the attain- 
ment of knowledge: 


72.* aaa AA Tat afea gfe ar | 
ad gfe aft: aa eg gacfa n 
(A.V, iii, 4, p. 51). 
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“From. Bhakti one reaches. (mediate): knowledge; 
thence again ripe Bhakti, thence vision- -and thence again 
very ripe devotion to the Lord. Then comes Mukti 
(release) and thereby Bhakti again, which is of the 
essence of bliss and an end in itself”. 


Highest Bhakti an End in Itself ` 


A very striking and almost unique: feature of, 
Madhva’s philosophy of Bhakti is that it. is: viewed, not. 
as a means to an end, but as an end in itself. The light of 
Bhakti shines brightly not only on this side of; release; buti 
on the other side of it as well. For, the relation: between: 
the individual and the Supreme Being is not something that; 
is.destroyed by release. For, this relation itself; is not. 
something that-is extrinsic to. the. nature of the. soul; but. 
something that is rooted- in its very nature. and, being, 
(svaripa). And Mukti is shaking off what-is extrinsic, to. 
one’s nature and reposing in one’s own. intrinsic, nature. 
The intrinsic spiritual relation between. the. human spirit. 
and God is so dynamic in its magnetism that the attraction 
of the former to the latter becomes -more fully. manifested 
in release than in Samsara. It finds -expression there, in æ 
thousand ways, which are beyond our understanding. and 
analysis from here. It is not open to us, in Samsara, to: 
peep into the released staté and try to describe in detaif 
the behaviour of the blessed ones in release towards the: 
Lord or towards one another: That state of blessedness is 
something beyond our comprehension in its richness and: 
glory (cf. Gita vi, 21). Says Madhva of this state: 


73% gnan aa ata gaefq | 
ag ag ar fafetarer at aain 
er (BSB. iv, 4, 21). 
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“The worship of the Lord there is an unalloyed bliss in 
itself. It is not a means to any further end. It is an end in 
itself and a fulfilment of our selfhood”. 


This;leads us into the deepest recesses of Mysticism 
with reference to the concept of Moksa. The released, as 
conceived by Madhva, may, without impropriety, be 
described as a mystic brotherhood resting in the eternal 
peace and contentment born of the unalloyed bliss of 
communion with God, lacking nothing, wanting nothing. 
Just as the powers of Yogic Siddhis do not tempt the true 
Yogin, even so, the highest class of souls are not tempted 
by the prospects of Silokya and other rewards (Bhag. 
iii, 29, 13, Taanga 1 Aana a Tea quoted by Madhva 
in his Gita-Bhasya ii, 52). These facets of Madhva’s 
conception of Bhakti, in relation to Moksa, reveal the 
supreme heights to which the Acarya has risen and wants 
us-to aspire to, in the realm of Bhakti. This transcen- 
dental aspect of: Bhakti emphasized by him seems to have 
made a deep impression even upon Sridhara Svamin, the 
great Advaitic ‘commentator on the bhagavata and upon 
the Mystics of Maharashtra and on the Bengal School of 
Vaishnavism, whose writings disclose a warm advocacy of 


Siddhirtipa-bhakti in release, 

The same idea is brought out by Madhva in his 
Bhisya on the Brahmasitra: WAITS A TANAH 
Gii, 2, 19) :— 

74.* fafaa mgg faamama, a afe- 

aaf maafa adfa- A 

IMAA | Arga asa I 

Tan aaa O ai faar a aai aean aA 
«It should not be supposed that since the Jiva’s resem- 


blance to God (as His Pratibimba) and his essential nature 
of consciousness, bliss etc., are all intrinsic to him, there 
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is no need for Bhakti, Jnana and: other Sadhanas to mani- 
fest them. It is to remove this misconception that the 


Sitrakara observes: argqqugmd A AAT | i.e. intrinsic 
as it is, the soul’s essential nature does not become fully 
manifested, unless the Jaana and other Sadhanas practised 
by him are united with a tenacious and clinging attach- 
ment (to the Lord) resembling’ the viscosity of water.” 
This is indeed a strikingly ‘original explanation of the 
phrase “ambuyat grahanam’’ used in the above Sutra,,- It is 
most appropriate to the context of the Sadhanadhyaya in 
which the Sutra is read. it brings out, in a remarkable 
way, the deep poetic quality that marks the ‘Suttakara’s 
wee or Lee 7 a 


tétse utterance. 


+ ban Jae 


VI. GOD OR BRAHMAN 


753 adafanasofaa: aaraa: | 
facararenfasacaaray geet aT nA: N 
(Td. p. 66). 

“God is the Independent Being possessed of all 
adequate and unrestricted powers in regard to the Cit and 
Acit and who is all-knowing. He is the One who controls 
the Cit and Acit (sentient and insentient reals) which are 
of a different nature from Him.” 

This gives a neat and pithy definition of God. Cit 
and Acit are unlike God in that they are of limited 
powers, dependent and not all-knowing. 


16.* cara piaffa (N.V. p- 4)- 

“The Independent Being must, necessarily, be infinite 
in Its attributes.” 

771* a R aradigi maA (N.V. p. 4)- 

“For, an Independent Being cannot possibly wish to 
be finite and limited in any sense.” 


Is God accessible to Inference ? 


78.* ami arofad mad ARTAN wat a a | 
fsfasaa fe yeda wag arafad gaq 1 
qanatad qa Afa gras Aaaa 1 
gearagaar egf argard afar: 1 
mad fama afasia i (A.V. p. 5)- 


«Reason would not be able to prove the existence of 
God. It can always be countered by other reasons. If 
one should prove God to be all-knowing, another could 
as well reason that He must be of limited knowledge, like 
apy other individual. A creator-God need not necessarily 
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be knowing each and every créature; just as a gardener 
does not know all about the trees and plants in his garden. 
All theistic proofs are thus inconclusive and vagarious.” 
- Here, like a true Vedantin, Madhva challenges the 
power of unaided human reason to prove the existence 


-and nature of God, to the hilt. This does not mean that 


reason is futile. All Vedantins have waxed eloquent on 
the futility of reason to establish God. Philosophers in 


‘the West too, have adduced various proofs like the 


ontological proof, the cosmological proof and so ‘forth 
which have all been criticized threadbare by other 


philosophers like Kant. The limitations of-reason and the 


claims of intuition have been loudly proclaimed. ‘Since 
teason holds an important position éven in the interpreta- 


‘tion of Srutis, what is meant by this criticism of the 


Theistic proofs seems to be this that it is beyond ` the 
power of reason to make the existence of the Deity any- 
thing more than a very reasonable présumption | and 
hypothesis. It could suggest very “strongly to all thinking 
men that there must be a God and adduce fairly sound 
reasons in its support, which cannot be’ easily dislodged. 
There it must stop.. ‘It cannot give us fullness of details 
about the nature of God, and His infinite attributes and 
powers and personality: Yavan yascasmi tattyatah, as the 
Gita (18,55) so impressively puts it. That ‘is left to the 
Sruti to give us complete and convincing knowledge in 


‘detail about the Supreme (asamsayam samagram, as the 


Gita (vii, 1.) so aptly puts it). That reason can go thus 
far is conceded by Madhva when he describes how. the 
idea of God is formed in our minds: ita idam adhikam 
itopidam iti sarvadhikatvena, tato adhikabhavena,_ avasesitat- 


` vena... (B.T. x. p. 71).! See also Text 86. 


k 


1, The mind can conceive of an asce ding ‘order’ of 7 power, - 
goodness, knowledge, beauty etc. > This implies the idea of 
perfection. Since perfection which does mot really exist 
cannot be perfect, the being in which the idea of highest 

perfection is realized would be God. 


MT—8 
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Brahman cannot be altogether Attributeless 


79.* sefrafata art fasrarar: caters t 
gaara fe aats a ta afafa (A.V. p. 32). 


“The aim of philosophical inquiry is to have some 
definite knowledge about the nature of the subject of 
inquiry (God or Brahman). Whatever that thing is shown 
to be as a result of such inquiry constitutes its attributes. 
Otherwise, it could not be distinguished.” 


Our philosophical inquiry, if it is to be fruitful and 
worth the trouble, must bring us face to face with some 
definite knowledge of the attributes of God. The very act 
of solemn philosophical inquiry, says Madhva, presupposes 
some fundamental attributes or characteristics with which 
the Brahman must be invested; tho’ it is conceivable that 
the inquiry may show that it does not possess those or some 
of those attributes with which we had earlier invested it. 
But it would not do to hold that any inquiry about a reai 
and truly existing entity would ever lead to the conclusion 
that it possesses no attributes whatsoever—that it is absolutely 
uncharacterizable, Even distinction from all empirical 
attributes (neti neti) is, after all, a characterization. Brah- 
man would stand sufficiently marked off and characterized 
by such a negation of empirical attributes. In any event, 
it would not remain “nir-visesa,” in any truly philosophical 
sense. No inquiry can lie about anything that is essentially 
“nirvisesa, Thus, Madhva posits that as a necessary 
precondition of philosophical inquiry (jijnasa), it must be 
agreed that God or Brahman is “Sa-visesa” i.e., has a 
distinctive character of His own. Nothing can have a 
purely ‘negative’ character. It may be negative from the 
point of view of others; but, in itself, it must be something 
more than a Void. This is what is meant by saying it is 
“Sa-visesa”. 
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80% asian ataga aaaisfaanr: 1 

a aaaea aor fg sofa: 
safe ganm eat: airan a fra ? 

Co, (A.V. p.-33b). 
“The Srutis speak of many attributes which characterize 
Brahman. In the Brahmasitras! too characteristics like 
‘other than being empirically knowable’ are applied to It. 
li these could be present in Brahman, why not others like 
‘ommiscience ?” 


.. The function of an attribute is to describe a thingas it 
isi; This might be done positively or negatively. In the 
$rutis:we have texts which ascribe positive attributes like 
‘satyakamatva’ (one whose will always prevails); they also 
asctibe.to Brahman negative attributes like: ‘apahatapap- 
ata’ (freedom from sin and limitation) etc.: It makes no 
difference to the characterizability . “(Savisegatva) of 
Brahman whether the attributes admitted are positive or 
negative inform. Hence, there is no bar to admitting 


‘ther attributes like ommiscience, sarvakartriva etc. for 
Brahman. 


81 arate afa cge add a | 
” aaraa fe a aar qafa eat 1 (AV. p. 33b). 


” “If the objection to attributes like omniscience is that 
they involve reference to something other than the subject, 
even the ascription of Satta or reality to Brahman would 
be open to the same objection, as the conception of reality 
itself has reference to space and time”, 

_. The reluctance of monistic philosophers to recognize 
Sarvajnatva (omniscience) and other attributes.for Brahman 
On the ground fhat it would make the Brahman dependent 
on something outside itself is here commented . upon. 
Madhva points out that Brahman’s omniscience would not 

c LI, 2, 21. 
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‘depend’ upon something outside its own nature, simply 
because it enters into a subject-object relation with the 
knowable world; any more than the Sun’s luminosity could 
be said to depend on the objects with which it comes into 
contact and so comes to be visualised. 


82.* anA arara tiai fg ai | 
xi aafaia aHisq: Hecaasafe | 
aiaiga aT: a gà? (AV. p. 33b.) 


“Even the superimposition of attributes is possible only 
when certain other conditions are satisfied—such as the 
existence of some general attribute, like ‘thisness’ or ‘that- 
mess’ in the substratum, and a knowledge of the prototype 
of the object or property that is superimposed. How then 
Can a thing (Brahman) that is ex hypothesi bereft of all 
attributes whatsoever be ever Subjected to any superim- 
position of attributes ?” 


_ This raises a penetrating objection against the theory 
of Sa:i:kara’s Advaita which regards Brahman as “Nirguna” 
and “Nirvigesa” in essence and in reality ; but allows that 
the Srutis recognize the existence of a “Saguna” Brahman 
from the Vyavaharika or empirical point of view of 
Upasana, Jijiasa etc. It is, however, recognized that there 
are not really two Brahmans; but only one and that is 
verily ‘‘Nirguna’’, in the sense already defined. This same 
attributeless Brahman comes to be regarded as “Saguna”’ 
(all-knowing, all-creator, Satyakiima, antaryami etc.) thro’ 
superimposition of those attributes. 


Madhva raises a pertinent objection to thistheory. He 
shows the logical impossibility of superimposing any attri- 
bute upon a Brahman that is by hypothesis attributeless(nir- 
dharmaka), absolutely. When the attribute of ‘silverness’ is 
superimposed on shell, something more than the mere percep 
tion of shell is needed. Besides the shell’s perception, the 
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knowledge of a prototype really possessing the characteristic 
of silverness, the perception of the substratum as something 
that is in front of the perceiver and the appreciation of 
the common property of something white and shining 
answering to the true silver are required. These conditions 
are not and cannot be fulfilled in the present case of the 
attributeless Brahman. There is no real prototype Brahman 
(ether than the Nirguna); which can be said to possess 
attributes like omniscience that are to be superimposed on 
the ‘Nirguna’; nor any resemblance between the Nirguna 
and such a prototype. There is also no scope for ‘general’ 
attributes as such, in the ‘attributeless.’ Hence, no theory of 


superimposition could be logically sustained. This objec- 
tion is, indeed, hard to rebut. 


- 83*. gad afa aama: earaerafeata: (AV. p. 32b). 


«yf, in order to maintain such a theory of super- 
imposition of attributes in Brahman, a prior superimposi- 
tion in accepted, it would lead to an infini:e regress of 
superimpositions’’. 

It will not do, says Madhva, to ‘explain the whole 
concept of Saguna-Brahma as the result of a series of 
super-impositions one acting on the other. Tho’ on this 
view the ingredients for the subsequent superimposition . 
Might be furnished by the earlier, tt would hardly suffice 
to prove that the earlier perception itself, was a super- 
imposition. That cannot be done unless the still earlier 
One is shown to be a superimposition. That would lead to 
an endless regress in argument. 

84° aq mamafa: gut geraat wia? (AV. p. 5). 
“How can the Supreme Brahman remain primarily Infinite 
(Patna) if It were to be limited by Maya ?” 

Those who posit two aspects of Brahman— the “Nir- 
guna” noumenally and the “Saguna” or Isvara, pheno- 
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menally, to explain the creation of the world and other 
matters are virtually taking away the infinitude of 
Brahman by such compromises. The Sruti says that 
Brahman is always the Infinite and remains the infinite, 
Brahman limited by Maya is [évara. Maya is something 
that is in the nature of an obscuring principle. It would 
obscure Brahman to some extent and make it forget its 
pure being and engage in creation etc. If it remains a full 
consciousness of its identity, the principle of Maya itself 
would become superfluous, as the Suddha Brahman itself 
can act directly without recourse to Maya. Isvara: 
moreover, perceives differences in the world, which He 
would not do, if He were aware of His identity with the 
Nirguna. For these and other reasons, Madhva feels that 
any association of Maya with the Brahman would make a 
ieee inroad upon Brahman’s Pūrņnatva, (fullness) 
HA a it oe some sort of a diminution and a 
the artificial a e ee : ce 
Mayagabala and stick toa Brahman oe a 
Maya—alwave Pe hat is always above 
acini E urna, and therefore endowed with all 
creationship ES a a, ee atl 

1 and acting by its own free will. 


Saguna-Nirguna Vicara 


8 w A . `~ 
5 phy STE Fait! A aT ga qfagfaa- 
feel, aafe aft—ae manai ag; 
ANENE aa a: aaa: adfa JET ATARA AT: | 
ah aag Im Eqa g aad’; uaaa afan 
Saia Gea: 1 faat grg: gast & menad 
E ANT WAN: A Maat: qual aT 
a:faar afaar a fanar ; qina: qofag ) qqaat 
aa faanearesaraaarec: | faceai faif gata | 
Tt Maa Gat ana * = a a fa aramat a 
wat ea Heer: Tera, safe 11 (K.N.) 
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“Now, some philosophers say that Brahman is devoid of 
attributes. That is not fair; for it is opposed to Srutis 
and reason. Here are the Sruits : ‘Brahman is the Indepen- 
dent Real whose all-comprehending knowledge is its 
essence and it is free from the limitations of space, time 
and qualities’. ‘Its nature is bliss’,; ‘He who knows all, 
who is free from wants, whose effort is of the essence 
of wisdom. From Him this four-faced Brahma, name, 
form and anna proceed’. ‘The wonderful Puruga, who has 
no restricted dimensions, is inside and out.’ He is free 
from prana, mind and other kalas, the pure one who 
transcends the Cetana and Acetana Prakrtis.’ ‘His 
greatness is not merely, this much; but greater’. ‘He is 
our Father, protector, nourisher ete? ‘He is Infinite and 
Full, He is the lord of all, free from untruth, false attach- 
ment’, ‘Who can declare the heroic deeds of the all- 
pervading Lord? ‘Thou hast transcended all, thy greatness 
is incomprehensible’. ‘None among the living or those to 
be born has attained the truth about your majesty.” 


Some of the Srutis cited above proclaim the Brahman 


to be endowed with all auspicious attributes; while the 
test establish that it is indeed Saguna. 


86.* gfma-gfaqs airian ada giaa yr 
JAT: | (K.N. p. 10b). 
“Reason also can be adduced to show that Brahman should 
be conceived as Saguņa. It should possess attributes like 
omniscience insofar as it is the creator of everything in 
the universe. Creatorship presupposes full knowledge of 
the effect to be, its accessories, nature of effort, the 
expected result, and putting forth of necessary will and 
effort to accomplish the work. It follows that the all- 
creator must be all-knowing, all-powerful and capable of 
accomplishing whatever He wills. This is what “Saguna” 
stands for.” 
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87.* a a—ual ta: Baya Ts: geari) TaAYATITIAT | 
ayer: aaqafaara: ait Far waar fana t 
searfafadea: 1 acatfaquraratteda 1 aera, war 
aa: TAA Te giaa yorrara catfaafacta: 1 

(KN. p. 10b} 

“There is no contradiction of such reasoning by the 

Nirguna-Sruti which runs: He is the One Lord present in 
all creatures tho’ invisible, all-pervading, controlling all, 
presiding over all our Karma, and witnessing everything, 
the knower, without physical body and without 
(material) qualities. For this Sruti merely expresses the 
idea that Brahman is without material attributes, Other- 
wise there would be a palpable contradiction with the 


earlier mention of a large number of attributes like 
Oneness, in this very text.” 


88.* a4 fafaa aa fafaafea ı 
(KN. p. 10b) 


“There cannot possibly be i : 
: anything tha 
attributeless”. ing that is utterly 


89." ARAA gaar | 
(KN. p. 10b) 


“The Very pro ore 5 . 
eee Position ‘Brahman is wit ; 
teristics’ would be inconsistent.” ithout charac 


.:90.* . 
5 oie n dga, wafafinss, afg a 
foe ae agaaa waft, afe aa 

, ae zfa carafe: | 

l (KN. p. 10 b) 
“It is open to us to ask the Nirvisesatvavadin if Brahman 
actually possesses the characteristic of ‘being nirvisesa’ 
(devoid of visesas) or not. If the answer is “not” then the 
visesas (attributes) are not denied and would remain, If, 
on the other hand, Brahman possesses the characteristic of 
‘nirvisesatva (having no Visegas) that is itself a sufficient 
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characteristic of Brahman. Thus, in either case, the proposi - 
tion. “Brahman is Nitvisesa” is open to an inconsistency. 


Brahman’s Relation to Its Attributes 


~O1* yafaa facut: eg arafa 1 
ad fasii Fat a, Fat sfam 1 
adfa fatter rerata g 
Wararashe Ara agra wea: n 


a 


(VIN. p. 31.) 
, “The attributes and actions of Brahman are the same as 
itself. They are not different. There is no mutual 
difference either, among them. There is an intrinsic 
peculiarity in things (called Visesas) by which, even in the 
absence of actual difference, a relation of ‘substance and 
attributes’ is rendered possible for purposes of reference”. 


92% afama car Hafaatray t 
sagt gaq; q na as TOT gÈ: | 
adarra wet afe ar Nafaa: 1 
arrafeafata cara fasrqurarafa: 1 

* TRATERAATET | 
aqage far x 
fräie TaeT T zaha TEESE an 


(VTN. p. 31.) 


“Just as ‘identity’ and ‘being identical’ are one and the 
same, but can still be treated as if they are different in our 
ways.of speaking, so also in respect of Brahman and its 
attributes. There would be an endless regress if we are 
to postulate any difference between non-difference and the 
non-different. This applies equally to ‘difference’ and 
“the different’. Therefore, it is best to admit that the 
same substance-essence lends itself to be spoken of, as if it 
were diflerent,—as substance and attribute, thro’ the 
agency of “Viéegas” which is regulated by the power of 
God himself. This Visesa itself is nothing other than the. 
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essence of the substance itself. It is self-linking and self- 
supporting with regard to itself and with the substance 
and attributes.” 

The concept of ‘‘Visesas”, which is Madhva’s unique 
contribution to the ontology of Vedanta, has already been 
touched upon, in the section on “Difference as Dharmisva- 
rūpa”. It plays a vital role in respect of the great 
problem of substance and attributes, in metaphysics. It is 
bound to have far-reaching effects in modern philosophy, 
if properly exploited by contemporary philosophers. 


Brahman’s Form is Purely Transcendental 


93.* sercarfasadenera TENANT, TT ETa ga | 
(B.S.B. iii, 2, 14): 
“Brahman is Formless because It transcends Prakrti and 
Others and controls them all”, 


All forms, so far as our minds can conceive, are 
either Prakrtic or bhautika (constituted of the five 
elements). This is, however, impossible in Brahman, 
Which is admittedly above the Sway and influence of 


Prakrti and the bhitas (elements). Hence, it follows that 
It is formless. 


94." ‘crag wary gation: goafeg a a 
Tray | fanega | mar, -aerurfasarit 

Faerarasfi, TAT STH TSATRTT: 1 
(B.S.B. iii, 2, 15) 
“At the same time, there is no inconsistency in holding 
that Brahman is of the form of ‘gold’, ‘shining like gold’, 
as described in the Upanisads. For the description of 
Brahman as ‘formless’ Only signifies that its form is trans- 
empirical. In common parlance, we often say there is no 
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light (meaning the light of heavenly luminaries, like the 
Sun; even tho’ there is the inner illumination of know: 
ledge, thro’ the eye, the mind etc”. 


95.* gaai dread eTA annaa | 
i (B.S.B. iii, 2, 16). 
“The Srutis do speak of the trans-empirical form of 


Brahman as the very essence of bliss, ae knowledge 
ete,” 


The distinction of Rūpa (form) and Ri (what is. 
endowed with form) is only a distinction of reference, and 
Not of essence. This is explained by Madhva.on the basis 

` of the concept of Visesa, or identity-in-difference’ : : y 
96° eaaa aaa RnR a ? aa gaa: 
Saaana fgg | afg: gre, Fost T| 
WaT, QF UT BTA: qafrerasSzalsrssee wafa | 
(B.S.B. iii, 2, 28; 30). 
“The reference to Brahman, as both Anandi (possessing 
bliss) and as Ananda itself, is (thro’ Visega) just as a 
Serpent is spoken of as the coiled one and as_coil itself; 
Or just as ‘time’ is qualified by epithets like ‘earlier’ and 
slater’; even tho’ the delimited and delimiting one are the 
same”, 
97.* aa, amaa Aaaa | 
(i aA fradea’ sf) Sa N 
(B. S.B. iii, 2, 32) 
“The attributes of ananda, jnana etc., of Brahman should 
hot, by reason of their being referred to by the terms used 
in common parlance, be supposed to be nothing more than 
what these terms denote in empirical usage. They are 
indeed trans-empirical.” . 
98.* aefa maf: asoa wag | 
MIATA WHET TAT WAT qT N 
(B.S.B. iii, 2, 34). 
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“Even tho’ the ananda, jiana etc., that constitute the 
nature of Brahman are trans-empirical, they are designated 
by words in ordinary empirical usage, just to give us an 
idea of their nature, however faint and inadequate it may 
be, even as one might say that Indra, the lord of heaven, 
is like a King.” 

Since there is no other way left for our limited 
understanding to know the Infinite, we have to use terms 
and concepts of empirical understanding in trying to form 
some idea of it. Otherwise, there would be no other way 
in which we could form any conception of the Infinite. 
Knowing what little one can thro’ such descriptions, one 
can, later, form an idea of its trans-empirical nature, 
thro’, the help of Srutis etc. 

Brahman is the Source of All 
99.* aaa aif afte eari wa fz | 

WaT: XIAN: Tala ÄRT | 

aasaageaasaay a AAT: 11 

yaqa at: gaf fret faenar aa: | 

aarfacaaarsfaca freaeracar aA: 14 

fraraata fae a a mad afafa ra: | 

amadan saaa a aT. 1 

aama afa a afia agtaar 

afa aad aamnsfa aca faar | 

aaasafafarearfand a gariz n (AV. p. 13b). 
“There is no independent potency anywhere in the 
Universe (in Prakrti, Purugas etc.) Itis Isvara Himself 
that directs properly, the various potencies of Nature and 
of the souls for production, growth, development etc., which 
are always dependent on Him. The Prakrti Purusas and 
their respective capacities, their very presence, cogniza- 
bility and functioning,—all these are controlled by 
Tévara, eternally, thro’ Hiseternal power. Just as non-eter- 
nal things are ordained by the eternal will of Iévara to be 
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‘non-eternal, similarly, eternal substances too are ordained 
‘by His will to be eternal. This is established by the Sruti:—_ 
‘Without reference to Your Will, nothing happens far or 
near R.P. x, 112, 9). The Sruti also says: Svabhava, Jivas, 
their Karma, categories, Kala, Sruti, Kriya, etc., all these 
exist, function and are cognized ‘only by-His will and 
pleasure. They have no existence in His despite. Hence, 
the very reality, existence etc., of Prakrtiand other entities 
depend on His control. Therefore, the position-of Pataiijali, 
Vindhyavasin and other philosphers (who restrict, in 
Various ways, the power Isvara or do not recognize His 
‘existence, at all), is not conducive to spiritual advance- 
ment.” 
In the above passage, Madhva puts in a, strong and 
‘eloquent plea for recognizing the potential energy of God’s 
immanent control thro’ and thro’ the entire ‘finite reality, 
Sentient and non-sentient, in all stages of their. existence 
and activity. The eternals no less than the non-eternals 
are subject to such control. Nothing exists anywhere far 
near without being subject to His jurisdiction and control, 
energization, actualization and so forth. This point has 
already been dealt with, earlier, in Text No. 5. The passage 
brings out the absolute sense in which Madhvs ‘conceives 
of the metaphysical independence of God aiid the metaphy- 
sical dependence of all else upon Him. It also shows in 
what respect he differs from other Theists like Patañjali, 
who limit the controlling power of God to a serious extent. 
Prakrti, according.to Patañjali, has the intrinsic potency of 
change and development. It is not derived from the: will 
of God. All that Ivara does is to help Prakrti to manifest 
her latent powers. Or, as Sarhkara puts.it in: his. B.S. B., 
Tsvara, in the system of Patañjali, is like rain in the. pro- 
duction of crops, He merely creates the favourable condi- 
tions for nature’s development. The powers of Nature | 
are her own. This is not acceptable to Madhva. He would 
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go farther still and attribute even these very potencies of 
things to God’s will and constant control: 
100* safangqufasa, at afore, maoa TA 
feacal, IAA] ARATE N 
(B.S.B. i, 4, 27). 
“He enters into Prakrti and energizes it to transform in 
Various ways and assumes many forms to control such 
modifications.” 

In his Bhasya on the above Sutra, Madhva underlines 
the true nature of God’s immanence in the Universe, which 
is something more than His bare passive presence in every- 
thing. The ‘entry of God’ into Matter is to render possible 
the modifications of Matter at each and every stage; since 
Matter, in itself, has no such power to change or transform 
from one stage to another without His energization. This 
idea is significantly expressed in our Upanisads, as when 
the Taitt, Up. (Valli 2) speaks of Brahman as ‘creating all 
this and entering into them’ and becoming known by all 
those names. 


101.* wa aa feadt faoneatsofasaire: » 
Ua Ua verifies: Fes FRNA 1; (B.S.B. ii, 3, 11) 
“The Supreme Being, possessed of infinite powers, enters 
into various stages of evolution of matter and brings about 
each and every such manifestation of things, Himself”. 
This idea gives point to the conception of God as the 
infinite One whose presence is felt everywhere and in 
everything that exists. This is how the Supreme chooses 
to reveal His Parnatva: in a very real and active sense: 
‘aad pf FRAT aay’ | 
‘ By this Purusa all this is filled’, 
102.* geq: saf: mÀ warfrenfeg sare | 
fasi va wat; gee afata 1) 
qraataaar fe fare fa Afaa: | (B.S.B. ii, 3, 9). 
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"“Creation in respect of the Purusas, (Jivas) Prakrti, Kala, 
„Mahat etc., is in the sense of liability to -various kinds of 
‘change. But in the case of Jivas, the association with the 
bodily. or other psycho-physical changes of state is all that 
isintended by ‘creation’. For, there is no birth of the 
Jiva as spirit. Passing from one state of dependence to 
“another is itself a new birth (in respect of eternal entities. 
“like the Jivas).” So 
This conception of *‘Paradhina-visesapti” distinguishes’ 
_the ‘manifestations’ of the Supreme Being from the various 
forms of embodiment to which the Jivas are subject. The 
former are voluntary and independent manifestations by 
‘His own untrammelled free will; whereas it-goes without 
saying that the individual’s position is utterly different 
and every psycho-physical change of his state is a 
dependent origination. 
~-Thus, the entire position of the Cit and Cetya (sentient 
and insentient reality) comprising Prakrti, Purusas, Kala, 
“etc., is shown to be metaphysically dependent: on One 
‘Independent Principle viz. God or Brahman, in Madhva’s 
Philosophy. The two main characteristics of God im 
‘Tespect of the Universe, viz., His transcendence and His 
immanence are given equal importance, Equal emphasis. 
is laid upon them. 

The idea that all powers of nature, in whatever form 
or shape they are manifested, are ultimately His and vest 
in Him is thrillingly brought out by Madhva in his 

.comment on the following simple-looking passage of the 
. Gita (vii, 8, ff): 

103.* anf fama arco a eae aa 7 
faradis aoa froma: a aarian 
qai: maena gia atag <a’ afa 

a / OT GLB) 
“By the use of the specific terms: “(I am) the ‘taste’ in 
the ‘waters’ etc., it is' emphasized that God Himself is the 
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determining cause of the distinctive natures of the various 
tastes, their essences and their characteristics themselves, 
in a special sense. It is not to be understood that those 
special characteristics and essences are determined by the 
intrinsic natures of the substances themselves. Far from 
it. Not only the substances, but their respective essences 
and characteristics and the characteristics of those 
characteristics themselves are all derived from His 
immanent powers and presence in them”. 


This is indeed a very remarkable interpretation of 
Divine immanence in the world, Only a mystic-philosopher 
who has been able to go beyond the intellectual level of 
understanding the meaning of Divine immanence could 
give’such a sublime explanation of it. 


Brahman’s Relation to the Universe as Its “Cause” 


No conception of God, in any religious or philosophi- 
cal theory, would be complete without a definite statement 
of the exact sense in which He is to be viewed as its 
‘cause. Madhva’s views of this point could be gathered 
from the following passages : 


104." (a) a gafara: fadar frfa aq | 
adima fafi eaa, NJEN | 
smaa dà Aafaa: mar: 1 

(A.V. p. 36b). 


“Whatever would be incompatible with the sovereignty of 
God should be rejected. Inconsistency with Divine 
majesty would itself be the criterion of what is unworthy 
of acceptance. All proofs and authorities should be 
interpreted in the light of this criterion, that the supremacy 
af God should not be compromised.” 
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:.105. (b) a lafan: ema Fah mAT | 
Ee aAa aars Jaa: TASHA N 
ia (AV. p. 13b). 


a - “Nowhere, in experience, has the insentient been 
‘known to be a product of the sentient;. nor the sentient 
shown to be a product of the insentient”. - 


t 


` The sentient and insentient are essentially inconver- 
tible categories in exprience. Madhva, therefore, finds 
it. impossible to subscribe to rhe theory of Brahma- 
parinama in Vedanta, which makes Brahman the actual 
sfuff'of which the Universe is made. Since Brahman is 
essentially Caitanyaripa, (and &nandarupa) its trans- 
formation into what. is obviously insentient would be 
unthinkable. Hence Madhva’s inability to accept such a 
Position. There are, no doubt, some texts. which proclaim 
that, ‘It (the Brahman) became the existent (Sat) and the 
‘Iyali ‘All this is Brahman’ etc. But, in the light of the 
criterion of Divine majesty, nothing . tbat would in any 
way detract from it by making the Sentient Brahman 
lose its sentiency and become material could ‘be accepted. 
Madhva has, therefore, suggested other explanations of 
auch texts, without making . the Brahman an actual 
transforming cause, 


106. (c) ma Time viri qa fz) 
ay aay a frrr ae E ERAPR: N 
f : . (AF. p. 13b). 
“However, if it is suggested that there are two distinct 


Es aspects in Brahman—the conscious (sentient) and the 
“Ssxaristential (sadamsa) and that ‘only’ the latter aspect 


transforms, it would not affect the Theistic ‘position that 
God's that (aspect) which ‘is non-transforming”: 
“M9 ` 
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If the Brahma-Parinimavadin should, however 
maintain that there are really two aspects of Brahman— 
the aspect of consciousness, bliss etc., and the aspect of 
bare existence; and that while, in the former aspect, 
itis not certainly transforming, in its latter aspect it 
transforms itself into the existent universe. Madhva asks 
some pertinent questions, which expose the weakness of 
such a contention. In the first place, are the two ‘aspects’ 
to be regarded as completely different from each other; 
or identical; or partly identical and partly different? In 
the first case, the Theist’s position, that what ever is the 
nontransforming cause of the Universe is to be designated 
as God, would be vindicated. He would then simply 
dismiss the claim that the other ‘aspects’ that are subject 
to change are entitled to the designation of “God.” 


If the two aspects are identical, both would be liable 
to.transformation. If they are partly identical and partly 
different, then also, by virtue of the identity, the trans- 
formation of the aspect of consciousness, also, would be 
inevitable. If itis argued that the aspect of difference 
prevents the transformation of ‘consciousness’, it would 
be an admission that the identity between the two aspects 
is powerless by the side of ‘difference’, which is stronger: 


That would mean the supposed identity is impotent and 
as good as non-existent ! 


107. (Ò fama agama are adif Sea | 
aama a aaar faaea fe qafa n 
(AV p. 13b). 


«if, on the other hand, these various aspects are not 
severally Brahman ; but what is constituted of them all, 
then, since that whole does not, as such, transform itself 
into the world, there is no question of Brahmopādānatva”. 
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H the name ‘Brahman’ is to be given to something’ 
that is constituted of' the diverse aspects of Sat, Cit; 
ananda etc., then insofar.as allithe aspects ‘constitutive of 
Brahman are not reproduced in. the world of matter; it 
cannot be regarded_as a transformation of Brahmanas such.: 


108. (e) iaearfanatas wer Rearea gT.. 
qad mageda Fay fa wad ti 
o q Wegefszeaera se: far aasin? 
TANITA adanan eadar ? 
agd afsefeia aero eaa: 1 


afaa: segar tert afe aT WATT | 
fe sufcaaferd aa vetsfr saat afer 1 
WAM ATA SA PAAAAT AT: M 


(AV. p. 13) 


“As for the other view of Vivartavadins that the 
unchanging undifferentiated Brahman itself, by virtue of 
Maya, comes to be falsely perceived as the world, one has 
to ask the question if this defective perception is of the 
Brahman itself; or of someone.else. If the misapprehension 
belongs to Brahman itself, it would not be the all-intelli- 
gent being that it is represented to be, in the Sastras. 
lf the defective vision pertains to some-one other than 
Brahman, then the otherness of the Jiva and Brahman 
would in no sense be error-ridden. Moreover, since no 
subject can experience any external reality without a 
body, mind and so on, the mind, body and other things 
must be accepted as realities. What, then, is there left that 
is to be ascribed to ‘illusory appearance’? If all external 
realities and the distinction between Jiva and Brahman 
are to be put down to beginningless ignorance, even then 
since the principle of Ajiiana (ignorance) would pre- 
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suppose some difference in order to come into play, there 
would be endless interdependence between the two.” 


Thus, Madhva finds that both the Brahma-Parinama- 
vada (which regards Brahman as actually transformed 
into the world) and Brahma-Vivartavada (which 
explains the world as due toa mere illusory transfor- 
mation of Brahman) are unsatisfactory explanations of 
Brahman’s causality, in that they violate the criterion of 
the incorruptible and undiminishable excellence of God. 


VII. SADHANA-VICARA 
Jiva-Kartrtva Vicara X 


$ 7 ‘ P a pe SO a} 
` . The subject of Sadhanas is bound to raise, at the very 
outset, a fundamental question in Vedanta, viz., ‘Is the 
‘soul a real agent (kartā)? In the Advaita school of 
Sankara, which regards the atman‘as essentially ‘nirvisesa. 
cinmatram’, the self is not really an agent. All activity i is 
due to the play of Avidya or ignorance and is essentially 
the result of a superimposition on the atman. Since Moksa, 
understood in terms of identity ‘with Brahman, is not 
something to be achieved afresh;, but is of the essence of 
the atman himself, tho’ (seemingly) obscured and hidden, 
even the spiritual programme cannot be regarded as a true 
purposive activity, in all seriousness. Madhva is unable to 
accept such an extreme position, which would reduce all 
activity on the part of the self—whether hedonistic, or 
ethical, secular or spiritual, to a mere make-believe. It is, 
therefore, necessary to ascribe real activity to the self : 


109.* saen IKIE] METERA: ` 
BS. B. ii, 3, 33). 


1 


“The We must indeed be a real doer; okis the Sastra, 
which is addressed to those who want to achieve certain 
Objectives by certain specified méans and to avoid certain 
. undesirable contingencies by not doing certain things, would 
have no scope.” 


“110.* Pree ashe a ' (B.S.B. ii; 3, 34.) 


“Also because, in the Srutis describing: him in the state of 
release from Samsara, various kinds of. free activity are 
attributed to him”. 
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This is intended to show that the kartrtva (activity) of 
the Jiva is not necessarily restricted to the sphere of 
Samsara alone, in the Srutis; but that some kind of 
spontaneous activity is recognized in the case of the souls 
even after they attain Moksa. This is clear from the Chan, 
Up. (viii, 12, 3): 

qia waa whonfafasgay 1 a aa wate 

SAAST CAAT: 1 
‘Having reached the Supreme Effulgence (Brahman), the 
individual self attains to his true stature of selfhood: he 
moves about there, enjoying, playing, riding and so on.’ 
The context here is definitely trans-empirical. Hence, the 
explanation, that the Jiva’s activity is not real but due to a 
superimposition and is applicable only to the Avidyavastha, 
cannot be accepted as a conviscing one. 

11* qamaraqa 

(B.S.B, ii, 3, 35). 

“Also because Scripture tells us about the various 
means which have to be resorted to by aspirants to achieve 
various ends like Moksa and other objectives”, 

The means of realization of Brahman such as Sravana 
manana, nididhyasana, Samadhi etc., recommended | in the 
Sastras, clearly imply that they are to be carried out by a 
real agent. If the activity in respect of these is only a 
matter of superimposed assumption, there is no certainty 
of the fruit (result) of such Sadhanas practised being 
realized by the aspirant in question. Whatever may be the 
aim of spiritual effort (whether to achieve something new; 
or to recover a lost forgotten one), the effort in that 
direction must be a very real effort on the part of a true 
agent. This is all that Madhva wants to maintain when 
he says that the Jiva must be deemed to bea true anda 


real agent. 
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2H Targ ae: eie pia qua- | 
(B.S.B. i, 3, 41): 


“The creative ‘energy of the Jiva is, however, ultimately 
derived from God. Such is the position -of the-Srutis.” 


‘\ ‘Since all finite reality is metaphysically dependent on 
God, even the kartrtvasakti of the Jiva is to be admitted to 
be subjected to- the divine will, for its existence and 
functioning. This would not, however, nullify the scope of 
the Sastras in regard to the moral law and its sanctions; 
for, without, prejudice to his position as the ultimate 
controller of all, the Supreme Being is to be understood to 
take the, moral law, which is an expression of His own 
will, and. the previous Karma, intrinsic nature and fitness 
of the Jivas, into account, in regulating their actions. 


Necessity for Sadhanas 


1134 aafaa: daaa ma : 
5 | a N.V.p. 8b). 


“The need for Sadhanas follows from the very fact that 
the bondage of souls in Samsara has been continuing from 
time immemorial”. 


There is not much need to emphasize that there is a 
"bondage of souls in Samsara. So far as we could make out, 
it is a very, teal bondage. -It cannot be simply laughed out 
- of existence or disproved by mere argument. It has to ‘be 
reckoned with. It is, therefore, a reasonable hypothesis, 
from ‘the immemorial continuity: of bondage, that it would 
not cease-of its own accord. -Since the desire to get rid of 
itand:bë free is fairly widespread in the thinking section 
of humanity, it may be assumed that there must be some 
means’ of ‘achiéving this: objective. “Sadhana” is the 
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generic name given to the various means which our 
Sastras have laid down, in this connecton. 


114. cqrafapacata gfeafefa a RIA | 
mè yafana | 
(N.V. p. 6). 


“It should not be thought that ‘natural’ death is itself 
the termination of bondage. For, in (ordinary) death, there 
is no complete severance of the self from the elements”. 


Madhva raises a pertinent point here, which leads us 
right into the heart of the problem of the Hindu (and 
Vedanta) theory of the souls’ bondage in terms of the 
famous theory of Transmigration. This is indeed very 
Vital point. Death being the great leveller of all distinc- 
tions (as itis believed to be), the souls should automa- 
tically become free from all bondage and Samsara, once 
they shuffle off the body. Where, then is the need for any 
practice of elaborate Sadhanas, for this purpose? It is at 
this point that the real clue to the Hindu theory of 
transmigration of souls lies hidden. Sri Madhva brings 


Out this point by his thoughtful interpretation of B.S. iii, 
1, 1, 6, as above. 


1S." JAMA sate mo waft qa ay 
Wa; antaga aie: | 
(B.S.B. iii, 1, 4) | 
“At the time of death, the vital powers (pranah) and the 
elements leave the individual only in part and follow him 
with other parts (of themselves),”* 


It should be noted that this view is based on the teaching 
of the Upanicads (Chan. Up. v, 9, 1), and other texts. But 
a purely authoritarian approach may satisfy or convince 
modern minds, which would require verifiable evidence and 
scientific reasons in support of the above contentions. Hindu 
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philosophers have generally tried to establish the existence 
of ‘a past life’ on the basis of the ‘inequalities’ of the 
present. It is a matter of opinion and sociological 
theories, to what extent they are the consequences of our 
past lives ! 


Vairagya 


Among such Sadhanas, Vairagya or non-attachment 
to the body and bodily pleasures and cravings has always 
been recognized as the first step in Sidhana. The Hindu 
Scriptures are full of strongly-worded condemnation of all 
kinds of worldly attachments in respect of the aspirant: 
aut narefafa et: arang “Those who are free from the 
attachment to the body which after one’s death, becomes 
the food of dogs and jackals’ (V.P.). The aversion to the 
body from the spiritual point of view is the logical 
corollary of the distinction of soul from the body 
(dehatma-viveka), which is almost the first lesson in Upani- 
sadic philosophy. Madhva points out that true Vairagya 
cannot be attained until man realizes the utter dependence 
of everything that he imagines to be his own—be it the 
body, cattle, wealth, relations, or his own self,—on God. 
Not merely dehatmaviveka, then; but Jivesvara-viveka too, 
is absolutely essential for the cultivation of true Vairagya: 


116.* = snogfgraceareaaermaaaraa: | 
argiga areca: aag: aa: 2? CAV, p. 2). 


“The Supreme Being thro’ whose contact the vital powers, 
buddhi, mind, senses, body and self and possessions have 
become dear (to us)—could there be anyone dearer to us 
than such a Being ?” 


The highest ambition of the human soul should 
therefore be to realize its nearness to the Supreme Being 
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and discard everything else. So long as the attachment 
to the body and other external attractions to exist and 
exercise its influence on the self, it is futile to expect any 
lasting results. Hence, the Sastras emphasize the supreme 
need for Vairagya, by drawing attention to the untold 
sufferings and endless distraction and miseries of bondage, 
transmigration to and from various worlds and phases of 
embodiment : 


117* arg aenfafreror n 
(B.S.B. iii, 1. 1). 
“The description of exits and entries (thro’ various phases 
of transmigration) is to instil non-attach ment”. 

For instance, in B.S. we have a number of adhikaranas 
dealing with the nature of the soul’s journeys up and down 
the various worlds and its sojourn in Svarga, Naraka and 
its experiences therein and its passage thro’ the father’s 
seminal fluid into the mother’s womb and its exit therefrom 
to take birth, on earth. The object of all these detailed 
descriptions is, naturally, to create in the mind of the 
aspirant a. sense of aversion and distaste for the pleasures 
of earthly life which is attended with so much dire 


Consequences and are so short-lived in their pleasures 
also and turn his mind God-ward. 


Karma 


a4 Baa aaa fafa HAEIN | 
Ta: qar gf faam n (N.V. iii, 1. adh. 7). 


118.* 


“It should not be supposed that Karma alone is a sufficient 
means of Moksa. For the Srutis clearly say that there is 
no other (final) way to attain Moksa than by Jaana’’. 
Here, Madhva refers to the frequent reference, in the 
Hindu Scriptures, to the benefits of rites, rituals, sacrifices 
and other obligations laid down for those in various stations 


roger PE E 
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in life. These are generally regarded as falling within the 
purview of the ‘Karma-Kanda’ of the Vedas and the 
Kamya, Nitya and Naimittika’ Karmas dealt with in the 
Smrtis also., There are also certain statements in the Vedic 
and other texts which give an altogether . exaggerated 
itüporťańcé to’Karma. The school’ of Parva-Mimamsa, i in 
Indian’ philosophy, accepted these statements literally ; and 
claimed that the scrupulous performance of Vedic ‘and 
other sacrifices was sufficient to confer immortality. | This 
theory lost ground completely in the Upanigads, the Gita 
and the Sutras and has now nothing more than an. antiqua- 
Tian and academic. interest. The Gita has, as is well-known, 
given a new orientation to the old theory of Karma and 
Sacrifices in the Vedas and effected a synthesis ‘between 
Karma and Jiana by taking away the element of egoism 
(kartrtvabhimana) and hankering after the fruit (phaleccha) 
from Karma ; and by enriching the content of Jaana with 
the new element of. passionate devotion (Bhakti) towards 
God who is represented as the goal of Jaana. This lead is 
followed by Madhva: 

119.* aq, åa cfafafateer | gaara 
TATA AT: raea sarret Sree | ; 
es baie ge Sx _(K.N: p. 16b) 
i; Tt cannot be held, that-the Vedas fnd. theit fulfilment in 
Karma ; for only the realization of true happiness can be 
the-true goal of: human:.endeavour.: Hence, only. an existent 
reality (as different from something to’ be produced or 
brought about by Karma) could be tiie purport of 
Scripture.” - 

120* “qq faear mafa seni qa Aini wafa” 

(K.N.) 

“The Srutis also accordingly lay ‘down that only Karma 
that'is carried out with faith and knowledge of the supreme 
reality is efficacious’. 


a, 


DS 
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12L* ar agda aaia eatin fada g | 
amaro gi prona PATA | 


e E wa Prete? 
E a (B.S.B. iii, 1, 8). 


“Beginning from the fourteenth year of his life an E 
goes on doing such Karmas as, at the lowest estimate, a 
sufficient to lead to ten future births. How, then, isi 
possible to expect Mokga to be achieved by the complete 
cessation of Karma and its effects alone 2” 


It is, therefore, foolish to expect to attain Moksa thro’ 
a mechanical adherence to the way of works alone, without 
harnessing it to the other and more important Sidhanas of 
Bhakti and Jnana : i 


122 ag Rami agia anh ade | 
i = ` (KN. p. 16). 


“Karma should therefore be performed with bhakti, jňäna 
and vairāgya (freedom from attachment). ” 


Bhakti 


The importance of Bhakti among Sādhanas and the 
Peculiar place that Bhakti is assigned in Madhva’s system, 
in relation to Jaana and all other Sidhanas, have already 
been explained at length in earlier sections. His concep- 
tion of Bhakti as a means (before Moksa) and as an end in 
self (thereafter), has also been dealt with. [See Texts 
68-70]. 


We may therefore turn to his views on the subject of 
“‘Upasang”’, 
Upasana 


Upasani is a mental process of absorbed thought in un- 
broken continuity and with deep attachment to the subject 
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When turned Godward it becomes a potent’ Sadhana for 
AParoksa or direct vision (Sākşātkāra)- 
123.* Aman a efanm mernes | 
i aE T Aa, TAG MTMOMPGHA 11 (A.V. p. 40). 
“Such  upasané is twofold: one consisting of deep study, 
Teflection and exposition of Scriptures and the other of 
Pure meditation. The control of breath and other aspects 
of Yogic meditation are all the accessories to Dhyana.” 
Madhva gives a very high place indeed to 
“Sastrabhyasa”, when he recognizes it is constituting an 
independent form of Upasana, leading to God-realization, 
In this, he has clearly gone far beyond what the exponents. 
of other Vedantic schools. of thought have conceded. Any- 
way, it shows his supreme confidence in the Sastra, as. 
interpreted by him, to lead to the highest; realization.. 
He takes care to lay down that. the study. of Sastras. 
Should consist of those ‘whose purport has been definitely 
settled (nirnita) by authoritative canons of interpretation. 
his is because the aim of such study, as an Wpasana, is 
God-realization and not merely a literary pursuit. It may 
be mentioned that the special place of honour assigned to 
Sastrabhyasa as an Upasana, in itself, by Madhva is in line 
with the ancient tradition of seers like Maudgalya. 
(Tait. Up. i, 6) who refers to “Svadhyaya and Pravacana” 
as the. highest type of penance; and of Saijaya who: 
declares in the Mahabharata that ‘having become purified 
in ‘mind by Bhakti, I have realized Janardana thro” 
Sastras’, Madhva has also suggested another interpreta- 
tion of his own statement according to which the study- 
and exposition of Sastra would constitute the preparatory: 
stagé for Dhyana. The term Dhyana here, stands for and! 
includes all the other stages. of self-discipline leading to- 
Samadhi. © 


124" sda: emfa aay I (A.V. p. 40).. 
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“One who practises this form of Upasana will surely have 
the vision of God”. 

Here, Madhva points out that Upisana, understood 
and practised on right lines and under proper guidance of 
Gurus, would eventually lead to God-realization, The 
clause aag aremfeny in Text 123 above, has been taken 


to refer to both forms of Upasana, in some commentaries 
on the AV. 


Orders of Upaisakas 


It is Madhva’s firm conviction that throughout the 
Vedas and Upanisads it is the Supreme Being alone that 
constitutes the subject-matter of Upasana. The differences 
arise On account of the particular aspect of Brahman that 
is placed before the Upisaka—such as the adhidaiva, 
adhiyajia, adhibhautika or adhyatma aspect, Since the 
Brahman is immanent in the Universe in all these planes 
and many others besides, whatever Upasana is prescribed 
Or recommended in the various parts of the Vedas is, in 
point of fact, a direct Upasana of Brahman, in its diverse 
aspects. It will be seen that this places the whole subject 
of Upasanis in an altogether new light. It also gives us & 
new insight into the ideology of the ancient seers and 
mystics, who by various forms of Upasana recorded in the 
Sacred literature realized the Brahman as the all-imma- 
nent principle in and thro’ diverse aspects in which such 
immanence is manifested. Such an elevated conception of 
the Subject of Vedic and Upanisadic Upasanis, of different 
“Vidyas”, would correct many unfortunate misconceptions 
which have crept into present-day beliefs and practices 
of Hindus about the true aim, function and ideology of 


“Upasanas”, 
125.*  sradfg: wana RAAEN | AUZART- 
araa a TRITATA | 
(B.S.B. i, 1, 3L) 
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“There are three orders of Upasana: internal, outward 
and all-pervasive, These different Upasanas are in accord- 
ance with the different (intrinsic) PEARS pi suai aduale i, 


126* qifan ifa gait aft Fone. pattie 

Asifa afetarat. sure: JENTA: I. Ghia) 

“God is to be meditated upon as ail-pervasive: by somie; ‘as 

in their heart by others; and externally” Ga Pratikas, 
images etc.) by some others’. l - 


127:* “isa fragi fasat ge ef: Ce 


sfameangeri. qaa- fafaareraiy. Woy (ibid) 
“Those who worship _ thro’: rituals and images: worship 
God outwardly! the Reis ‘meditate upon ‘Him’ ’as the 
Antaryami in the heart: ‘and the still “higher ‘Adhixal itis as 
the all-pervasive One”. 2 Seana es 
et ae cee 
128%, SSE CCTRERLE Late aaia., 
afgéseatsqareesem: MÄET. afer | azarae. tan 
SAG: aa aq anat arama Cte 
Gee: iii, 3, 52). 


“The vision of God also depends upon. the ‘different types 
or orders of Upasanas. So it is said : „There are (Upāşakas) 
who realize God thro’ meditation. inside;, “some , “others 
Tealize Him outside; others in Avataras. and blag others 


wt ae 


as taught by the Gurus”. OS. pe Wet he S eae Fw, iy 1 


ra dts ds 


Technical Aspects of Upasani. 2 


it would be obvious from what has been: said in, | Text 
No. 79, that Upasana, which is the last stage of Fijass, € s 
Brahman, presupposes some definite attributes , in, 

subject of such inquiry and meditation. 


-auto a 
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This means that all Upasana must necessarily be of a 
Being that possesses to empirical attributes whatever, for 
the simple reason that It transcends the world (of Prakrti 
—See Text 93); but which must, nevertheless, have a 
distinctive character of its own, in virtue of which it is 
taken to be ‘transcendental’ (neti, neti). It is these essential 
attributes of Brahman that have to be meditated upon in 
order to ‘realize’ It. In a fundamental sense, then, the 
subject of Upāsanā must necessarily be “Saguna”. The 
distinction is often made in popular fancy between the 
so-called Nirgunopasana and Sagunopisana, on loose 
grounds, which can hardly bear scrutiny. Unfortunately, 
such loose ideas have sometimes a tendency to rear their 
heads even in accredited works of experts in philosophy. 
“When the absolute becomes embodied as a personal God” 
18 not a proper definition of the concept of “Saguna”, as 
debated in the original texts of the Vedantic schools. Nor 
is the definition of Saguna as “when man posits an external 
God, he assigns a form to it given by tradition, that forms 
the prop for his mind; and meditation on God with the 
aid of this prop, say idol, etc., constitutes Sagunopasana’”! 
pe the better. Whatever the popular value of such 
efinitions, they have no claim to acceptance in the 
authentic traditions of Vedantic thought. A reference to 
Texts 93-101, would make it clear in what sense Madhva 
uses the term “Saguna” to describe the Brahman. We have 
a there is nothing ‘empirical’, ‘personal’ or material 
at conception. It is expressly trans-empirical and 
purely metaphysical, and in strict conformity with the high 
altitude of Upanigadic thought. 

Since Brahma’s nature is obviously infinite and its 
metaphysical attributes are such as could not be grasped by 
human intelligence in full, the Upasaka has naturally to be 
satisfied with the few that he can conceive of and concentrate 


1. Sasikara's Teaching in His. Own Words, P. 129. 
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upon, as far as it lies in his power. The idea is not 
peculiar to Madhva. It finds impassioned iteration in the 
great Christian theologian of the 17th century: Ralph 
Cudworth who writes: “tho’ we cannot fully comprehend 
the Deity nor exhaust the infiniteness of its perfections, 
yet we may have an idea of a Being absolutely perfect, 
such a one as ‘is agreeable and proportionate to our 
measure and scantling nostro modulo conformis, as we 
thay approach near to a mountain and touch it with our 
hands; tho’ we cannot encompass it within our arms”, 1 

<=" On the authority of Sastras, Madhva lays down the 
limits to which different orders of Adhikarins could go in 
the matter of “Upasana” of the nature and attributes of 
Brahman: ~ 


129.* afsaqarace arfa maig; TAT: I 

c ami TEIN: | AEM afai: 

Ho SORT: qatar each TAA I (Anu-Bhasya) 
“The supremé should be meditated upon by human beings 
with the. aid of the four attributes of freedom from flaws, 
knowledge, bliss and lordliness. Celestial beings could 
Meditate on Him as endowed with many more attributes 
according to their capacities and the four-faced Brahma 
with all the attributes”. 

. The object of meditation being the ultimate manifesta- - 
tion and realization of these in their own being, in Mokga, 
by the Sadhakas, (proportionate to their capacity), and 
freedom from defects,knowledge and bliss being naturally 
desired by everyone, they are to be meditated upon by all 
aspirants, The quality. of lordliness of Brahman denoted 
by the term “atma’’ is to be meditated: ‘upon insofar as it 
expresses the true relation in which. ‘God stands to the 


“4, True Intellectual System of the Universe, ‘quoted’ from ‘Cham- 

ber’s Encyclopaedia of English Literature’ Vol. I, in my History of 

Dyaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature, Vol. 1; p. 212. - 
M—10 
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individual and meditation upon it by the latter would be 
the surest way of earning His loving grace. 


It will be noticed from the above that in Madhva’s 
view Upasana is not merely a ‘prop’ to the mind. It is the 
only way in which the individual can recover his own 
spiritual depth and realize what is in himself and what he 
is in relation to the Supreme; his Bimbarupa. The Sruti 
‘ad Far adna aar aa wafa’ ‘In whatever manner he 
meditates on God, in accordance with that he is rewarded 
by realization’, according to Madhva, regulates the proper - 
way in which Upasana should be conducted. 


“Vidyas” 


The subject of Upasana has another important aspect 
known as “Vidyas.” This term occurs prominently in the 
Upanicads, notably in the Chandogya, Brhadaranyaka and 
Katha. Such are for example the ‘Prana-Vidya’. Vaiévanara- 
Vidya’, ‘Dahara-Vidya, ‘Purusa-Vidy3’, ‘Paicagmi-Vidya’, 
‘Agni-Vidya’, ‘Bhargavi-Varuni-Vidya’, ‘Madhu- Vidya, etc. 
There is a good deal of esoteric element and symbolism in 
the description of these Vidyas. A literal interpretation of 
many of those texts is often misleading and sounds 
grotesque, According to Saiikara, these Vidyas are not 
organically connected with Brahman; but are concerned 
with the lesser principles like the physical elements or 
their presiding deities only and have only a low status of 
Karma and intended for the sake of worldly prosperity, 
gradual release, and so on, But the studied attempts of the 
author of the Brahmasitras in the Samanvayadhyaya to 
correlate the adhibhita, adhyatma and other aspects of 
nature to the sway of Brahman as their Antaryami make it 
very probable that he was, in some deeper way, thinking of 
their more direct, organic connection with Brahman. By 
extending his principle of samanvaya in and through the 
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Antaryami-aspect to the interpretation of most of the 
Vidyas in the Upanisads, it is possible to see in all of them 
a particular form of Brahma-Vidya itself, for purposes of 
Upasana. This is how Madhva has approached the problem 
of the interpretation of these Vidyas in his Bhasyas on the 
Upanisads. The Bhrgu-Vidya in the Taitt. Up. dealing with 
the Annamaya, Pranamaya, Manomaya, Vijianamaya and 
Anandamaya, of whom all but the last are regarded as 
Kosas by Ramanuja and all are treated as Kosas by 
Samkara, affords a telling instance of Madhva’s new 
approach to such Vidyas. He has shown, in his commen- 
tary on the Taitt. Up. and the Brahmasitras Ci, 1, 12-19), 
that this particular Vidya is intended to establish the 
Upasana of Brahman as the sustaining force behind the 
workings of each and every one of the respective principles 
of anna, prana, manas, vijiana and ananda that constitute 
the sum-total of man’s life and which, for that fundamental 
Teason, is designated by those names annamaya and so on 
(Ch. at Aaen =: MT sare AA a sqq ? ‘Who 
can breathe and who can live, were it not that the Akasa, 
Which is ananda, renders it possible). Going into similar 
details with reference to the other Vidyas also, Madhva 
has shown that they are to be interpreted in terms of the 
direct working of the Brahman as the immanent principle 
in all reality. In this way, Brahman becomes connected 
with every one of these Vidyas, in the deepest sense of 
Antaryami which is accordingfy placed before the aspirant 
for purposes of meditation (upasana). The understanding 
of Brahman’s direct relation with these Vidyas, would thus 
constitute what is called “‘Gunopasainhara” or the offering 
of attributes to Brahman as the infinite source of all, by 
way of systematic Upasana. 

This process of “Gunopasahhara”, again, has its own 
technique and details, according to Madhva, whice he has 
explained at some length in his Bhasya on the Brahmasitras. 
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The interested reader is referred to his Sitrabhasya for 
further details, which are not likely to be of interest to 
the general reader. 
Pratikopasana 
There are numerous texts in the Upanisads which 
prescribe, almost at random, the meditation of any 
physical, psychical, adhidaiva or other principles as Brab- 
man. ‘Meditate on name as Brahman’ ("TA agamia) 
‘Let him meditate on mind as Brahman (Hat a@iegqeie) 
‘The Sun is Brahman, such is the teaching’. — (anfa 
agaaa: ) ‘Then the adhidaiva—Akaga is Brahman, 
(aarfacad anmai adfa) ‘Let him meditate on the syllable 
Om as the Udgitha’ SO CEL EUIC ERII ‘Om is Brah- 
man, (afafa agr) These various identifications of the 
adhibhautika, adhyatma and other principles with Brahman 
(thro’ vibhakti-samanadhikaranya or the use of identical 
case termination) very naturally raises the question: Is 
this meant as a meditation of their identity (abhedopasana)? 
The usual answer given to this question is that these are 
meant to be “Pratikopisanas” or symbolic meditations. 
Por the sake of efficacy of meditation these various objects 
of meditation are to be treated as ‘Brahman’. Mentally, the. 
idea of Brahman should be ‘superimposed’ upon them, so 
that they could be viewed in an enhanced status. This is 
Sarnkara s explanation of what constitutes Pratikopasana : 
equ a aT saad, qè agger a feaa 
frenda 1 This is how Brahman becomes the object 
of meditation here in that there is the superimposition 
of the idea of Brahman on the symbols just as there is the 
superimposition of the idea of Visnu upon an image or a 
Salagrama. (B.S.B. iv, 1, 5). i 
Madhva’s views are quite different here. He does not 
countenance the idea of any superimposition of Brahman- 
drsti on any Pratika, however sacred or exalted it 


might be: 
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130.* a sdte afe a1 am aaam, sorter 
qaman T sae agafi: Pat fez 
axana HAT (B.S.B. iv, 1, 4). 


«On the strength of statements like ‘He meditates on name 
as Brahman’ one should not look (meditate) upon any Pra- 
tika (medium or symbol) as Brahman, misled by the way 
of expression. The proper way of Upasana is to meditate 
on Brahman as being present in them”. 


131.* gatat yaar emg aaraa aay war (ibid.) 


“Since the nominative case is permitted in place of all 


others, it can appropriately be explained in the sense of 
the locative here”. 


It is natural to expect the mystic way of speaking in 
tegard to so profound a subject-matter as God-realization 
and the means thereof, especially in the works of ancients. 
Even in the writings of modern mystics the tendency to 
resort to mystic modes of expression are not rare. We 
have only to recall the famous statement of the 
(A.A. ii. 4, 3) afar ga fg lar: seqafaa- 1 ‘the gods pre- 
fer esoteric way of speaking to the plain one,—to under- 
stand the psychology of the mystic mind. That the new 
interpretation given by Madhva to such statements as 
ma adagang bearing on the context of Upasanas could 
also be seen to have the full support of well-known passages 


in the Aranyakas such as: ud Ña Tea agad Haat | 
caret aia: ust wala oat: waren fafa, UAn, 
arg, qita * * * gag qasaata adara N 

(A.A. iii, 2, 3) ‘It is this Paramatman indeed that the votaries 
of the Rg Veda meditate upon in the great Uktha, the 
Adhvaryus in the fire; the Chandogas in the Mahavrata ; 
Him in the heaven; Him in the Akaéa: Him in the waters: 
in the Osadhis; in all the beings. That one they call 
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Brahman” Here-the expression #taraea has been explained 
by Sarnkara himself in his Bhasya on B.S. i. 1, 25, as 
‘Upasana’? This shows that Madhva represents correctly 
‘and faithfully the genuine tradition of the Vedic and 
:Wpanigadic seers in regard to the principles and ‘tephnigne 
-of Brahmopasana. . - 


` 1324. afg, mandoa geqareatafe ar 1 
Hoo aAa eA faea at: eer) 


(NV. p. 12). 


“That the Pratika should be meditated upon as Igvara or 
Brahman is not a right view. It is equally a misapprehen- 
‘sion and false knowledge to mistake or deliberately identify 
the Supreme Being for or with any other thing (that is not 
Tévara or Brahman)”. 


tsa agafa ada aria TAAR | seai 1 
aR A it (B.S.B. iv, 1, 5). 


“The Supreme Being should always be meditated upon as 
“BRAHMAN” i.e. as the Highest Being endowed with 
infinite attributes and which transcends all”. 


By this new interpretation of the well-known Satra of 
“Badarayana aggies, Madhva has given a totally 
new turn to the whole standpoint from which the subject 
of Upasana i is to be viewed, according to the true intentions 
of the Satrakéra. This, is indeed a crucial Sūtra whose 
generally accepted interpretation, not excluding Sankara’ 8, 
would seem not only to condone but approve of a conscious 
‘superimposition Of the idea of the upasya (object of medita- 
tion) on the object chosen as Pratika, which -would 
be an open sanction of idolatry, As a true Theist, Madhva 
“sharply criticizes such an interpretation of this Siitra,’ 


LL Jema Aafaa Aafrat AAT (A.V. p. 55b) 


` Sọ one should never meditate on a false basis. Such is the 
-yiew of knowers of Vedas,’ : Me 
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No Christian missionary could be more critical of the 
profanity of idol-worship than Madhva has been, on this 
Sutra. He feels strongly that we cannot get away from 
the difficulty posed by this Sūtra by explaining that the 
Pratika is, after all, recognised as a ‘symbol’ or a medium. 
But the point, says Madhva, lies in this that the symbol 
would cease to be such the moment you approve of 
mentally and deliberately looking upon it as the God or 
Supreme Being who is the true object of the worship in 
question. It would become enhanced in status beyond its 
legitimate limit. Madhva evidently found this tendency 
had deeply penetrated into the Hindu society of his times 
to an extent that was giving needless encouragement to 
feelings of iconoclasm among the crusaders of a new 
militant monotheism that was becoming a power in the 
country. To-day of course, the whole of popular Hindu 
worship is strongly coloured by the very tendency which 
Madhva has so vehemently condemned in his works. 
That only shows how irresistible is the force of Adhyasa in 
life, as Sankara has so impressively pointed out! 
134* eq neq wea gAs fe a aq? 

amana TANT ARIAT: 1 (AV. p. 55b). 

“When one meditates upon one thing as another, the 
identity would apply both ways. Therefore, it is flimsy to 
talk of meditating upon any Pratika whatsoever as 
Brahman”. 

The temporary identification, by superimposition, of 
the Pratika with the true object of meditation (Brahman 
or Igvara) is generally justified on the ground that the 
Pratika by becoming so identified, mentally, with the 
highest object of our attention enables us to keep our 
mind strongly rooted to the Brahman. But Madhva 
points out this advantage is not unlikely to be eclipsed by 
the spiritual fall in allowing ourselves to think of God in 
turn as a limited object. If someone should say that in 
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such meditation we get to annihilate the Pratika as such, 
we have only to say it is hardly a fact. If we do so, 
there would be no talk of Pratikopasana as such; since 
the Pratika itself would no longer be there, mentally. Cf.— 
aem: q amâ, FA: sma ? (Sarkara B.S.B. 
iv, 1, 4). 

For these reasons, then, Madhva discards the older 
interpretations of B.S. iv, 1, 4-5 given by other commenta- 
tors and treats the two Sitras there, as constituting 
different adhikaranas (topics), which is the only way in 
which the incorrect interpretation of the Sutra ‘cafa 
qrrofa mzafat a could be averted. 


How to Meditate on Brahman ? 


135.* arenes: of aq (AV) 
MAA BAT Malay: star pia i 
(B.S.B. iv, 1, 3). 


“The Supreme Being should always be taught and medi- 
tated upon as ‘He is my Atma (Lord)’ by all seekers,” 
Madhva understands the word Atman in the above 
Sūtra, in the highest sense in which it is used in the 
Vedas and Upanisads (as distinguished from the iudividual 
self who is more commonly understood by the term, in 
ordinary usage. For the use of the term in the sense of 


the Sarvantaryami (which is Br : 
ahman = 
Brāhmaņa in the Brh, Up. ) see the Antaryami 


* CN ; r 
136.* agg qs saare | ada GERICIGE 
(B.S.B. iii, 3, 59). 


“Among all the attributes of Brahman, to be meditated 
upon, the attribute of “Bhūmatva” or infinitude is the 
chief one which is to be meditated upon in unison with 
the other attributes like ananda”, 
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Each one of the attributes of Brahman chosen for 
meditation is to be viewed as infinite in its range. The 
Bhagavata expresses this idea in this way : 


PAT TTN ST TMS Aa TS (VI, 4, 48) 


‘In me whose attributes are infinite both individually and 
collectively and constitute my essence’. It is well-known 
that the Upanisads represent the Brahman as ‘infinite’ 
(bhuma) and Pirna in every respect and emphasize the 
contemplation of this distinctive aspect as the source of 
highest spiritual realization: Ù 4 Yar aga | aed gaafèa 
ya Tay (Chan. Up. vii, 23). ‘What is infinite is blissful. 
There is no lasting bliss in what is limited’. Human 
intelligence may be unable to form any precise idea of the 
infiniteness of any attribute of God. The conception of 
such infinitude may also differ according to different 
levels of comprehension. There is, however, nothing to 
feel absolutely sceptic about forming some idea of what it 
would be like, within the limits of our own faculties. To 
give an example, tho’ infinite is the number of years and 
the number of months that have gone by, since the 
beginning of time, we are still able to conceive of some 
difference in the infinitude of these two ideas of infinitude. 
The same should be understood to be the case with the 
different conceptions of the infinite attributes which 
different Adhikarins in the spiritual sphere are able to 
form, in their own minds, for purposes of meditation. 


Bimbopasana 


The eternal and intimate relation in which each 
individual self stands to the Paramatman is conceived by 
Madhva asa peculiar metaphysical relation of constant 
dependence of the Jiva on Brahman, not merely in respect 
of its external outfit of body and belongings, but even in 
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regard to his being and becoming, (Vide Text No. 74 P. fee 
This relation is something intrinsic to the very nature K 
the soul and has nothing physical about it, It is difficu : 
to express it in terms of any other relation P oe 
empirical grasp. The term “Bimba-pratibimba-bhāva i s 
the relation of ‘Original and Reflection’ suggested for It, 

only to be taken as the nearest parallel in our experience. 
It is not, however, to be taken literally as depending oa 


any external factor or medium (upadhi), which would 
render it a conditioned relation and 
is a relation 
Brahman Toot 


essential characteristics of Teality, consciousness and vee 
It is coeval with the Jiva (yavadatmabhayi) and pero is 
fully manifested in Moksa. The bondage of Samsira 


of independence, No wonde 
forms and aspects 
Bimba-aspect of the 
to be the sine qua no 


137.* waits fy 


T that among the various 
of Upisana, the meditation on the 
Lord has been considered by Madhva 
n for Aparokga : 

WaT, Talaraania ua ut araafa 


(N.V. iii, 3). 
“Tho’ God’s 


: : : : ions 
powers are uniform In all His manifestations» 
final release į 


mba-aspect by each individual”, 

To give an illustration, Moksa is attainable only after 
death. But it does not mean that one gets Mokea at the 
time of any death at Tandom from among the innumerable 
ones thro’ which he has to pass, in the course of es 
transmigratory career: but Only at the end of a particula 
one in the chain. The same is the case with mun 
as the requisite of release. The concept of paan 
may well be considered to fall under the domain ee 
communion in Madhva’s religious philosophy, By its very 

nature, it is beyond discursive elucidation. 
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Aparoksa-Jiiana. 


Dhyana or meditation, otherwise known as Upasana,. 
merely leads on to direct realization. There is, however, 
a vital distinction between the mental configuration of 
Brahman that the Upasaka keeps before his mind’s eye, 
even in the most absorbed state of meditation and Samadhi 
and the actual form of Brahman of which his configuration 
is just a copy. Some schools of thought identify the parti- 
cular form of Brahman in which the Upasaka is absorbed in 
meditation with the true form of Brahman itself. Madhva, 
however, distinguishes between the two: 


138.* qar Aaaa va, Amga A 
qafa awa ag fad afafa faan | 
ada sfafarat aa aard RATIH I 
agnai q wafa saana aT 
Sga arated TAAT MATET: U 
(B.S.B. iii; 2, 37). 


“Just as it has been pointed out earlier that even tho’ the 
same terms might be used to refer to the essential charac- 
teristics of ananda etc, of the Jiva and Brahman, still the 
ananda of Brahman is altogether different in its content 
and nature from those of the Jiva, similarly, the form of 
Brahman that is built up in Dhyana, by the mind of the 
Sadhaka, is not the same as Brahman. In Dhyana one sees 
only the reflection of Brahman in the Citta. By its presence 
in the reflection the Supreme Brahman confers the fruit of 
meditation on the aspirant. The meditation of this reflecten 
form of Brahman, is like the worship of an image. It 
leads (gradually) to the actual vision of the Lord, by His 


own grace”. 


In the above, 
of Brahman as it reveals itself to th 
of Aparoksa, is quite different from t 


Madhva maintains rigorously that the form 
e Sadhaka, at the stage 


he mental construct of 
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Upasana or Dhyana. He takes his stand also on Kena Up. 1, 
6. (Xi afaa) (‘known that to be the Brahman which 
stands near as you meditate upon’), in this connection. 
139,* aeqaqta ad ag tad: | aeaifead, Ege- 
amaaa | giare H 
` (B.S.B. iii, 2, 23 ; 25)- 
“Brahman is essentially unmanifest and formless. Unlike 
‘the elements of fire etc., which are insensible in their subtle 
-(tanmatra) form but yet visible and manifest in their gross 
form, Brahman has no such diversity of aspects as gross and 
subtle. It is always and essentially avyakta (unmanifested)”. 


140.* aaa ae sare: ? 
frar sandea fasafaa: 1 
gA Tara g: Tafa TAA? 

(B.S.B. iii, 2, 27). 


“Tho, He remains unmanifest always, by His own grace He 
ioe Himself to the Upasaka, by His own inscrutable 
tt Without His choosing to reveal Himself in this way, 
n ever see Him, the limitless one ?” 
dees iting, then is something which by its nature, 
revelata an explicit description. It is a flash-like 
arduous ie ine Supreme at the fruition of a long and 
tues a a Of sravana, manana and nididhyasana, in the 
as our Bian” ute self-surrendering devotion to the Lord, 
reveal Himself Ultimately, it is He that must choose to 
The Pratibimh, pleased by the hungering love of the soul. 
j imba (soul) must turn in and see his Bimba in 
Aapse That is Aparoksa 


After—Aparoksa State 
AParokta marks the preliminary stage of release. The 
journey’s end 1S DOW fairly in sight; but not yet fully attained. 
The Aparoksajiiani, in Madhva’s system, corresponds to 
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the ‘Jivan-mukta”’ of other schools. But the analogy should 
not be pressed too far. There is here no destruction of 
Avidya or Prakrtic bondage yet. It is not merely waiting- 
unconcerned for a while for death to rid oneself of all 
further bondage. To the Aparoksa-jianin, the prospect of 
Moksa is now assured. But, until the subtle body of sixteen- 
kalas, known as “‘Linga-Sarira’’, is disintegrated, the Jiva: 
is not freed from Prakrtic bondage. This comes at the end 
of the working out of a portion of his “Prarabdha-Karma” 
(that portion of the accumulated load of all past Karma, 
which he has begun already to go through) by ‘bhoga’ (not 
necessarily pleasant). Madhva holds out also a very 
assuring prospect of the possible “Upamarda”’ (putting the 
lid upon) or writing off of some portion of even the Prar- 
abdha Karma by the grace of God and release in its full 
Sense speeded up. The term Prarabdha-Karma includes 
obviously the good and the bad (punya and papa): 
Madhva introduces (on the authority of the Sastras) a 
subtler distinction in the former, from the point of view of 
the Aparoksa-jnanin, as ista (desirable) and anista (undesir- 
able). The former is what conduces to deeper and deeper 
manifestations of innate bliss in Moksa. The latter is. 
whatever is likely to prolong the onset of complete. 
release : 


14..* gang meaa iA, Aaa TAA ATA: tt 
aera, wearer; gcafray: N (B.S.B. iii, 4, 51). 


‘Thus, there is no hard and fast rule that final release- 
should take place at the destruction (by death) of that. 
particular body in and thro’ which the Aparoksa-jnana 
was attained. It depends on Prarabdha-Karma. If its. 
effects have been worked out (in that body) there is no 
more delay ; but if they have not been, then he must pass. 
thro’ some more ‘lives’ to work them out. This is the 
position of the Sastras on the point”. 
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It will be seen that this is designed to meet the require- 
ments of the inexorable law of Karma, in Vedanta phi- 
losophy. But since even the law of Karma is not independ- 
ent of the Lord’s will, Madhva interposes a saving clause 
in respect of God’s will, which nothing can limit. This 
may be called the ‘vetoing power’ of the Lord exercised in 
His own grace: 


142.* gaq B.S. iii, 4, 16). 
SUT Pt q i + agaaa | 
“Freezing both (undesirable) good and all demerit, they 
attain Brahman”, 

. Here, the “Upamarda” or devitalizing of the effects of 
Prārabdha Karma refers to all evil Karma and such of the 
aa akarma (or Punya-Prirabdha, as it is called) as will 
delay or retard Moksa, by producing agreeable effects for 
enjoyment in future lives, But such Punya, as will enhance 


This again brings out vividly 
se oe of Grace iñ the 
: 1s is how Madhy 

the aemet that God grants His grace a 
thro grace alone that we can deserve to be saved from 
Samsita. To get God’s Stace upon oneself is greater than 
to know God intellectually. Bhakti is emotional sublima- 
tion in God. When intellectual perception melts into 
devotion we have Bhakti. When such final stage of Bhakti 
is reached, after Aparoksa-vision, God intervenes to 
neutralize a portion of Prarabdha even, and ushers in final 
Moksa. See Text No. 72. 


Le gibt T * aus veda Sa 


VIII. MOKSA SVARUPA 


Madhva develops his conception of Mokga_ very 
methodically. Progress is essentially by stages. The 
climax of spiritual realization is gradual. In keeping 
with the Vedantin’s acceptance of the role of Karma in 
human destiny, he reconciles it with the power of Jiiana 
to destroy Karma with the help of his special interpre- 
tation of “Upamarda” as already explained. Hence, the 
first stage of Moksa after Aparoksa-jnana is what is 
technically called by Madhva “Karmanzia”. The next is 
“Utkranti” or rise from the gross body so as to be qualified 
for the disintegration of “Linga-deha”, Following the 
Hindu (Upanisadic and Purinic) tradition, Madhva 
refers to the tarrying of the enlightened selves in the 
Brahmaloka, along with Hiranyagarbha (the world-soul) 
and entering into final beatitute along with him. The 
conception of Hiranyagarbha leading the souls to their 
final goal, as their leader, has clear support in the 
Mundaka Up. iii, 2, 6, where the terms “Aerafaam- 
afifaarat:” and “aearaadtmraqa: yaaar:” obviously refer 
to the souls who have realized Brahman thro’ Jijhasa and 
thro’ Niskama Karma and Dhyana. The term “aaah” 
used in the Mund. Up. would also appear to presuppose a 
temporary sojourn in Brahmaloka before entering final 
Telease. It is difficult to grasp the full Significance of 
these statements which have evidently a mystic signifi- 
cance. The same is the case with Madhva’s conception of 
*«Anandataratamya” among the released souls, This is also 
an essentially mystic conception. The bliss of Moksa is 
ineffable; but all the same sui generis to each Mukta. 
These and other ideas are set forth by Madhva as 
follows: 


Survival of Atmic Consciousness of Moksa 


143.*  arearaa gad: a gearen aafiaga: 1 (AV. 57b) 
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“Moksa would not be worth having, if the atman does 
not survive as a self-luminous entity therein. For, the 
atman is the ultimate goal and target of all desires.” 
Madhva lays great stress on the survival of every 
individual personality, as such, in Moksa. It is the 
corollary of his belief in the distinctiveness of Svaripa 
of each Jiva. (See Texts Nos. 51-53). Since release is for 
the sake of realizing the intrinsic bliss of selfhood by each 
one, it must be a positive experience, to be felt and 
realized by each and necessarily incommunicable to 
others, We cannot obviously press the point further and 
ask how the blissful experience of its own self-essence by 
One self differs from that of another. It is purely a matter 


of intuitive experience of each individual and we have to 
leave it at that: 


144.* “ofafgensaared castor aftafa: |” 
(B.S.B. i. 1.17). 

“Release consists in Shaking off all extraneous 
associations and regaining one’s own selfhood.” 

It would be presumptuous on the part of any one to 
attempt to define in clear and precise terms what exactly 
the released state would be like, from this side of release. 
Nevertheless, man js ifrepressibly curious about what lies 
in store for him, in the great beyond! Madhva bases his 
account of the released state on a coordinated interpre- 
tation of the Scriptural facts and evidences. He also 
adduces his reasons in support of these interpretations. 
Without entering into controversial details, we may 
broadly set down his ideas on this subject. 


Moksa is essentially a State of Positive Blissfulness 


The first and foremost fact about Moksga is that it is 
accepted, by common consent, as the highest ‘Purusartha’”” 
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(desirable objective) of man. For this reason, it must be 
a state of unalloyed bliss; and this bliss must be 
manifested i.e. capable of being actually felt and enjoyed 
with a full consciousness of its being so enjoyed, This 
would naturally presuppose the survival of the one who 
experiences this state : 


145.* agarana gata a agaa 1 
+ * iaaa MATA AAA AT: | 
Herd a att a fada aafia fg (AV. p. 57). 


“The Sankhyas, Naiyāyikas and others maintain that 
Moksa is devoid of any blissful experience as such and 
that it is only a purely negative state of cessation of all 
Misery. This is not a proper view; for the Srutis speak 
of the great spiritual joy and enjoyment in that state.” 


The Srutis referred to in this connection are :— 
Msg Tal HA ae aga faafaar (Tait. Up.) ‘He 
enjoys the fulfilment of all desires in company with the 
released Brahma.’ 9% faea Aa wtorfafacqad, a 
aa Tala aaa AST TAAT: (Chan. Up. viii, 2, 4). Reaching 
the Supreme Being, he emerges into his true selfhood; 
there he moves about, enjoying, playing’ and : 


Aare Alara As: TAT ATA tt 
cam a ga giaa aa magi pfa | 
RV. ix, 113, 1). 
‘Where there is joy, bliss, delight and pleasure of 
inexpressible variety, where all wishes are fulfilled, there 
make me immortal.’ 


146.* gaea faman Ua aq (AV. p. 58b). 


“Since the atman is of the essence of consciousness, any 
cessation of that self-consciousness in Mokša would be 
equivalent to the loss of selfhood.” 

M—l1 
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147.* searafaarafadergaarate | 

a afamat a facia: aAA 

apne fa rere franga aT: 

aada qå wee, fadet geara 1 (4AV.p. 58b). 
“There is no difñculty in accepting the existence of self- 
consciousness in moksa. As for the supposed incompati- 
bility of the subject knowing itself as object, there is no 
difficulty in it, as it is a matter of our own direct 
experience. Experience is indeed the test of what is 
compatible or not.” 


148." gafada g gad: fe a Aag ? 
aaaf gaga: egaat: JANTAR i 
ada gaga gaamsfast waa | 
Meas ga grag gaama] ST: | 
aad gaat fe wt maa aA gars ? 
ansa qaarmfs fateafaat oA: | 
met gamata gaani (AV. p. 58). 
“If Moksa were devoid of bliss, there would be no 
motive for seeking it with so much trouble. If the 
destruction of misery by the attainment of release is an 
adequate motive for undertaking so much trouble, it 
would be actually possible to contend that the loss of all 
happiness, as such, wonld deter one from taking the 
trouble. Moreover, the abandonment of misery would be 
outweighed by the prospect of loss of all happiness, and 
could definitely deter one from taking the trouble to 
achieve Moksa, at so much risk. The very fact that 
people. willingly submit themselves to undergo great 
privation and trouble for the sake of even a little joy 
shows that if Mokea were a state of absolute absence of 
bliss, none would turn to it. The fact also that people 
face great dangers to prevent any loss of their happiness 
confirms the above. + Therefore, the theory that Moksa is a 
condition in which there is no bliss or joy, as such, is not a 


sound one.” 
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It Cannot be a Purely Negative State 


149.* a aacafiararat AA Stadt J asa | 

maa: foaeiteg fraregfetataa | 

afa siaga aafaa nfa | 

fod asiaa aafaa: | 

gaaaf agfa: 1 (AV. p. 57-58b), 
“The Sruti which runs: aÂ? aa aed a Prafea egaa: | 
(Chan. Up. viii, 12, 1) (pleasure and pain do not affect 
him who is disembodied) does not rule out the complete 
absence of all sense of joy or happiness in Moksa. ‘Non- 
contact with what is agreeable’ (spoken of there) is to be 
understood with reference to whatever is agreeable, in a 
material sense. It should be understood from this Sruti 
that whatever is material and disagreeable is ruled out in 
Moksa. Joy, which is agreeable, is however the very 
essence of the Jiva; Since it is so stated in the Srutis. 
The Srutis “fama a egma:” should, therefore, be 
properly understood as meaning that all material pleasure 
and miseries are alike disagreeable and therefore to be 
ruled out in Mokea; while the loss of inner joy of self 
being absolutely calamitous, cannot possibly be ruled out 
in Moksa.” 


150.* fafana tat gaat gafan; dat wT 
(B.S.B. iv, 4, 6). 
“The enjoyments in release are carried on with the help of 
external bodies (made of Suddhasattva) or bodies consti- 
tuted by the essence of the self itself.” 

Many Srutis and B.S. iv, 4, 22, expressly refer to 
Special kinds of joys and sports which the released souls 
Xperience. Toa question as to how the released spirits 
can enjoy themselves in the state of Mokea insofar as they 
have transcended the material plane and have no ‘bodies’ 
or senses, the answer is given in B.S. (iv, 4, 10-16) from 
«kifferent standpoints, consistent with the trans-empirical 
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character of the released state. The released can fashion, 
at will, suitable bodies out of Suddhasattva; or enjoy 
themselves with their own spiritual body composed of cit, 
ananda etc. These answers are merely intended to show 
that we cannot judge the state of Moksa from our own 
limited range and conclude that no kind of enjoyment of 
bliss is possible to the Muktas, because they have no 
material bodies like ourselves and that, therefore, the 
state of Mukti should be one of utter inactivity and 
inertia for the souls. There is nothing to prevent the 
Muktas from enjoying their blessed state in ways which 
human imagination can hardly comprehend. 


The Released Souls are not Independent of God 
ILE STEAMTRATH (B.S. iv, 4, 17)“ aafeararaTeat 
gt: aaa” Rt | Ta AeeenfesasMT 
PATI 1 saai TERA AA AR TATT N 
(B.S.B. iv, 4, 17-18). 
“The released tho’ capable of realizing all their wishes 
have their sovereignty limited, They have no power to 
carry on the cosmic functions of the Supreme Being, such 
as the creation, preservation etc-, of the worlds.” 
This limitation imposed on the released in B.S. iv, 


4, 17, is a conclusive proof of the absence of any identity 


of essence (svariipaikya) between the Jivas and Brahman 
or their merger, in release. 


Ananda-Taratamya 
“Anandataratmya’’, or a hierarchic gradation in the 
nature, range. quality, intensity etc., of svaripananda or 
innate bliss enjoyed by the released souls, is a logical 
deduction from the theory of Svartipa-bheda of souls. 
accepted by Madhva (explained before—See Text No. 54). 
Since Mokea is only the discovery of one’s own selfhood 

and experiencing what is there in it :— 
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afafearaaed cet ouafeafer: (Bhag. ii, 10, 6) 


There is no possibility of exchanging one’s experience with 
another’s or its transference to another, whether wholly or 
in part. Each released soul rests fully satisfied (pirna-trpta) 
in the enjoyment of his own Svaripananda. Madhva uses 
the argument based on the obvious disparity in the 
Sadhanas of different orders of beings to reinforce the 
doctrine of Anandataratamya in Moksa. He has also cited 
passages from the Rg Veda, the Upanisads and other works, 
in the AV., and discussed their implications. The interested 
reader may refer to his AV (iii. 3) for further details. 
152.* areata a Ara, Aaa T GÀ | 
aeaaeae RT HTT ? 
afagimaarea aari famegà | 
qreorafa, qa: ksa fada sataa? (AV. p. 48b). 
“There is natural gradation among the released souls as 
also disparity in their Sādhanas. The difference in the 
nature and quality of Sadhanas must necessarily have a 
telation to the result. The existence of such a gradation 
in Moksa is established by reason and revelation. How 
can any one oppose it?” 
153.* qaaa: afaa | 
wera agar arfa ofaataaar wag | 
ua Tofamarasitarat arrefi | 
anfefrataard: pada waa | 
seq. gfreaarenat Hefscigarafa 1 
(Brh. Up. Bhasya. p. 14b) 
*‘Just as vessels of different sizes, the rivers and the Ocean 
are all “full” of water according to their respective capa- 
Cities, even so, in respect of the Jivas, from ordinary 
human beings to Brahmadeva, their fulness of bliss attained 
thro’ Sadhanas is to be understood with reference to their 
varying (intrinsic) capacities. The Sadhanas practised by 
them such as Bhakti, Jnana etc. are nothing more than an 
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expression of their intrinsic potentialities, which are the 
very core of their being—going back to beginningless 
eternity. Those with limited capacities are satisfied with 
limited bliss and those with comparatively greater capa- 
cities reach fulfilment with still more.” 

But each one’s satisfaction would be “full” and 
“complete” in itself—having reached its ‘saturation point’, 
so to say, 

154* wagife amiar: Aaf Hal a à? 

aama: aaa qea goat afi | 

amA aga TH; AIT Cala HT | 
afa frataar aa, faafaa aaa? (AV. p. 47). 
“If it is argued that there is every likelihood of hate, 
jealousy and discord arising among the released souls, in 
the event of a persistence of any gradation and disparity 
of bliss among them, it may be rejoined that there is no 
assurance that such discords would be ruled out, if complete 
‘equality’ is accepted! Instances are not wanting in our owD 
experience (in various spheres of life—at the domestic, 
national and international levels), of persons harbouring 
Leben hatred and evil designs against their own equals. 
wee ae are traceable to defects in character. 
Sic Moksa is, by definition, a state of 
bodied AET ap ae imperfections and bad passions of 
š ; » there is absolutely no fear of any 
strife or discord arising among the released, on account of 
oe capacities to enjoy their own distinctive bliss.” 
” aada afda: TIAFAT STA Taga ATAN | 
TTA fated wafer 1 agag, ANMINAN, 

saadi wae | taaa fasqag i 

Roni B.S.B. iii, 3, 34). 
“The objection, that it would lead to k a 
discord and other bad passions among the released souls, if 
there should be any sort of disparity and gradation 
(taratamya) among them in the nature, content and quality 
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of the bliss etc., enjoyed by them, as part of their essence, 
is a misplaced one. For, it should be borne in mind that 
these released souls being spiritually attuned to Brahman 
(aksara-dhi) would be absolutely free from all evil and 
disturbing passions and mutually well-disposed towards 
one another, always. Those in a higher status would 
extend their help and friendship to others below them; and 
the humbler would look upon those above them, with love, 
and reverence as a true disciple (aupasada) would look 
upon his Guru”. 

This picture of complete mutual fellowship, harmony 
and goodwill that prevails among the released souls, 
presented by Madhva, shows how absurd and ridiculous it 
would be to judge the trans-empirical state from the 
Standpoint of the passions and prejudices of earthly life. 
The state of Moksa, as a state of blessedness, precludes, 
by its very nature, all disturbing passions and psychological 
complexes. The freed souls lead there a life of unalloyed 
blessedness in blissful mutual fellowship and communion 
with the Lord. It is a state above all strife and disharmony 
which are left behind, once for all. 


Thus does Madhva conclude his exposition of the 
subject of Moksa with an interesting and spirited defence 
of the concept of Ananda-taratamya. The significance of 
this unique doctrine lies as much in its logical trenchancy 
as in its mystic inwardness. Anyway, here isa conception 
which applies the principle of peaceful co-existence and 
fellowship to the whole community of the released souls 
and guarantees to each one of them the fundamental right 
to the complete and distinctive enjoyment of its own self- 
hood and Svarapananda. 


amaii qaqa agaa fara: sara: A 
“aAa FHA gaggia: 
AFITE | 
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A Brief Outline of the Contents of Madhya’s Works 
GITA-PRASTHANA 


Madhva has left us two works on the Gita, a Bhasya 
and a Tatparya. In the first six chapters of the Gita-Bhasya, 
he shows that the performance of Karma in the widest sense 
of the term, in the true spirit of “Karma-yoga”, is the un- 
failing means of acquiring God-vision. The next Satka (six 
chapters) is taken up with the subject of the majesty of God, 
His manifestations, Vibhitis, Visvaripa etc. In the last are 

explained the nature of beliefs and practices not conducive 
to spiritual uplift, warning the aspirant against them. The 
work concludes with an insistence on Bhakti as the inner- 
most means of achieving Moksa. An outstanding contribu- 
tion of Madhva to the understanding of Giti-thought is the 
reorientation given by him to the interpretation of its theory 
of Karma-Yoga in terms of “‘Niskama-Karma” defined as 
‘enlightened action’ (Jñřana-pùrvam karma), devoid of selfish 
attachment to or hankering for fruit and performed with- 
out the egotistic assumption of independence inthe initative 
and conduct of such Karma. Such Karma is to be 
dedicated to God for this Treason that He is the Bimba or 
Controlling Power behind all sentient beings, who are 
but His ‘'Prati-bimbas”. The Significance of this idea 
of “ Bimba-pratibimbabhava ” relation between God and 
souls, which Madhva introduces, in his interpretation of 
many of the crucial stanzas in Chapter Il of the Gita and 
other contexts, is the emphasis it lays upon the dependent 
and derivative character of the powers of the indi- 
vidual, It is in the light of this basic conception of 
the philosophical relation between the individual and 
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the Supreme Being that Madhva understands the Lord’s 
exhortation to Arjuna to fight the battle as His instrument 
(fafraHtay xi, 33). The Gita-Tatparya is a companion 
volume to the Gita-Bhasya. Here, the interpretations of 
the Bhasya are supported with fresh arguments and 
additional authorities, 


SUTRA-PRASTHANA 


Brahma-Sitra-Bhasya. This is written in a very terse 
style and is full of quotations from a large body of inter- 
pretative literature. The work aims at bringing out, ina 
prominent manner, the Theism of Badarayana by empha- 
sizing the twin aspects of Brahman’s nature taught in the 
Upanisads and referred in the Sitras, in terms of 
(i) transcendence (adhyupadesa) and immenence (antarya- 
mitra), in respect of the Adhyatma, Adhidaiva, Adhibhau- 
tika and other aspects of finite existence. Madhva shows 
that it is the object of the first or Samanvaya Adhyaya of 
the Brahma Sitras to elucidate the nature of Brahman as 
the One Supreme Reality behind the Cosmos which both 
transcends all finite reality and is at the same time, 
immanent in it and in virtue of such immanence creates, 
maintains, dissolves, controls, enlightens, obscures and 
tedeems the world. Such an interpretation naturally 
brings out the Theistic conception of God or Brahman, by 
whose grace the individual souls in bondage are to realize 
their innate bliss of selfhood (emaa). Modhva’s 
Bhasya shows how the Samanvaya—Sitras, by their very 
terms and arguments, emphasize the nature of Brahman as 
the most perfect Being (Bhima) of infinite bliss(Sarhprasada) 
which transcends all finite reality by the greatness of its 
sovereign attributes (adhyupadesat). He thus shows how 
the aim of the Samanvaya or systematization of the 
teachings of the Sastras is no more than a convincing 
demonstration of the immeasurable greatness of Brahman, 
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as the abode of all such auspicious attributes and the 
source of all existence and powers of finite reals. 

In Chapter II, designed as “Avirodhadhyaya”, 
Madhva shows the various defects and limitations of 


other philosophical systems, as compared with the 


Vedanta. In the next Adhyaya termed “‘Sidhanadhyaya”’, 
he throws light upon the true Theistic bearings and 
Significance of many of the topics discussed by the 
Sutrakara, such as the one discussing the status of dream- 
experience. One very striking contribution of Madhva, 
in connection with this Chapter, which deserves mention, 
is the apt and highly suggestive way in which he has 
found an appropriate place for the formulation of the 
doctrine of Bhakti within the body of the Sitras (iii, 2, 19). 


As the doctrine of Bhakti is pivotal to Theism, the 


significance of this contribution is unquestionably great. 


In Chapter IV, attention is drawn to the natural drift 
of the Sūtras towards the acceptance of the survival of a 
basic difference between the individual and the Brahman, 
even in release. (iv, 4, 9; 17). 

Nyoya-Vivarana is a small prose work of Madhva, on 
the Brahmasitras, giving the gist of the leading adhikaranas: 
(topics) thereof, as interpreted in the Bhasya. It indicates. 


briefly the Parvapaksa and Siddhanta positions and the 
reasons therefor. 


Anu-Vyakhyana. This is both a dissertation on the 
philosophy of the Sutras and a discontinous commentary 
and a critical supplement to the Bhasya, It is a work in 
which Madhva has put forth his best efforts at interpre- 
tation and criticism, Each line and phrase of it is a 
veritable seed of ideas. Here, Madhva not only amplifies 
his interpretation of the Sutras, as given in his Bhasya 5 
but examines the interpretations of Sainkara, Ramanuja 
and others. His criticisms extend to such other works of 
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the Advaita school as the Bhamati, the Vivarana, Samkse- 
Pasariraka, Istasiddhi, Brahmasiddhi and Khandanakhanda- 
Khadya. The Nyayasudha of Jayatirtha (1365-88) brings 
out the full significance and depth of this great master- 
piece of Madhva. The Anuvyakhyana contains also a 
dialectical criticism of many of the leading concepts of 
the Advaita school such as, ‘Anirvacaniyata’, the identity 
of Jiva and Brahman, and the falsity of the world. 

Anu-Bhasya, This is a metrical summary of the 
adhikaranas of the Brahmasitras, in only 34 anusyubk 
verses, divided into four short adhyayas, each summing 
up one chapter of the Brahmasitras. The Anandamala of 
Traivikramaryadasa and the Tattvamanjari of Raghavendra 
Tirtha are the most learned commentaries on this short 
work, 


BHAGAVATA-TATPARYA 


The Bhagavata Purana is held in very high esteem by 
all vaisnava thinkers of India. Madhva, naturally.. 
attached great importance to this Purana, which bad 
inspired the great Bhakti literature of the Alvars in the 
South. He wrote a condensed commentary on some 1600 
important verses of it. His comments are concerned with. 
bringing out the underlying purport of the verses and are 
supported by numerous quotations from the Puranic and 
Paiicaratra literature. His object in writing the Tatparya 
was to reconcile the seeming contradictions of the text 
and bring out prominently the Theistic Realism of the 
Purana, which appears, here and there, to have been 
pushed into the background by a quasi-monistic note 
struck in certain contexts notably in the chapters dealing 
with the Krgna-Uddhava Samvada in the XI Skanda 
(chaps., 6-29). Madhva deals cursorily with the first 
three Skandhas and directs his attentain mainly to 
Skandhas X and XI. The following verse. which is 
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-often cited by him, represents the pivotal doctrine of the 
Theism of the Bhagavata: 


Z BHT Hea TAMA ola Ua F | 
qaqued: afa a afar agdam i (ii, 10, 12.) 


{ Matter, Karma, Time, Individual nature, and Jivas—all 
‘these exist always, because of the grace of the Supreme; 
never despite Him. ] 


MAHAB HARATA-TATPARYA-NIRNAYA 


This is a metrical epitome of the Epic in 32 adhyayas. 
‘The Epic has always been regarded by orthodox Hindu 
thinkers as an encyclopaedia of religion, philosophy and 
ethics. Vaisampayana calls it “Narayana-katha” (the 
great story of Narayana). The essentially Theistic back- 
ground of the Epic was considered a point of great strength 
by Madhva. 
-book of his system. He reads an esoteric and allegorical 
meaning into the Epic kernel, which he develops with 
great skill and philosophical suggestiveness, in the second 


Epic: the historical (astika), the moral (manu) and the 
metaphysical (Uuparicara). He should thus be considered 
the pioneer of the allegorical interpretation of the Epic. In 
modern times, Prof. Tadani has written a thought-provo- 
king work on the Mystery of the Mahabharata and the late 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar has also recognized the presence of 
an allegorical and metaphysical meaning in the Epic, to 
which he refers, in his work ‘the Meaning of the Mahu- 
bharata’ (posthumously published by the Asiatic -Society 
o {Bombay, 1958). 
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Madhva idealizes the character of Bhima and shows. 
him to advantage as the greatest Epic character next to- 
Krsna. He calls him the chief instrument of Divine will, 
in the Epic: 


WAST faery: seare fz arafa: | 


The historical value of Madhva’s epitome lies in its being 
the earliest datable comment on the Epic in Sanskrit and 
its value for text-criticism of the Epic, even as a Testi- 
monial is undeniable. It is unfortunate that this point has. 
not been realized by modern scholars interested in Epic 
Studies and criticism. 


DASA-PRAKARANAS 


Daéga-Prakaranas is the name collectively given to the- 
ten minor philosophical tracts of Madhva. They are (1) 
(1) Pramana-Laksana (2) Katha-Laksana (3) Upidhi-Khandana: 
(4) Mayavada-Khandana (5) Prapaitca-mithyatvanumana- 
Khandana (6) Tattvasankhyana (7) Tattvaviveka (8) Tattvodyota: 
(9) Visnutattva-nirnaya and (10) Karma-Nirnaya. These deal 
with various aspects of his logic, ontology, theory of 
knowledge etc. Five of these (nos. 3, 4, 5, 8 and 9) are 
Tefutations of the monistic idealism of Sakara, from 
various points of view. Nos. 6-9 are constructive works 
devoted to an exposition of his ontological conception and. 
classification of reality and his general metaphysics. The 
language of the Prakaranas is very terse and the thought 
is very much condensed. The full significance and depth 
of thought of these important works could only be grasped 
with the help of the masterly commentaries of Madhva’s. 
illustrious commentator: Jayatirtha. 


DASA-UPANISAD-BHASYAS 


The Upanigads had all been interpreted by Sarakara 
and his commentators in a monistic sense, Their Writings. 
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had left the impression on the minds of people that what- 
ever might be the teaching of the Epics and the Sitras, the 
Upanieads themselves were unquestionably in favour of an 
absolute monism, which had come to be regarded as the 
only ‘“Aupanisdam Daréanam” (the philosophy of the 
Upanisads). In the interest of the success and acceptance 
of the revolt Theism led by him, Madhva had to show 
to the people convincingly that the monistic interpretation 
of the Upanisads was hardly fair or just to their basic 
philosophy of Theism, which, despite the language and 
imagery of monism occasionally to be met with in the 
Upanisads in moments of their great mystic fervour, stands 
out at the background of Upaniéadic thought, at its core. 
Madhva’s commentaries on the Ten Upanisads thus seek 
to draw attention to the full measure of ‘support which 
the Upanisads give to Theistic Realism and the impossibi- 
lity of interpreting these contexts and texts, in any but their 
natural sense and drift. They also show the ways in which 
‘certain other texts, more or less ambiguously worded like 
“‘Sarvam khalv idam brama” (AIl this is verily Brahman) 
“Tat tvam asi” (That thou art) “Yo’ham so'sau Yo’sau 
soham” (What is “I” is He: what is “He” is “I”?), which, on 
very superficial grounds, had been taken to be indubitably 
“monistic should be Te-interpreted, consistent with the 
underlying Theism of the Upanicads. They also suggest a 
number of significant Standpoints, mystic, philosopical and 
other from which these monistic-looking texts could be 
very properly explained, in conformity with the bulk of 
the texts that teach a radical Theism, even as conceded 
by monistic commentators. 
RG BHASYA 
Among the great system-builders of the Vedanta 
Madhva was the first and the only one who thought it fit 
to write a commentary on the oldest representative of Vedic 
literature: the Rg Veda. For, he believed firmly that 
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‘there is as much philosophy in the Vedas, as there is 
in the Upanieads, if only we could see it from the proper 
point of view. The popular view that the Vedas only 
‘sing the praises of a plurality of gods (Devas) and are 
merely made up of hymns to be addressed to them at 
numerous sacrifices, is opposed by him. While admitting 
that the Vedas do serve this purpose, he contends that 
they have a higher aim also, viz., to convey the knowledge 
of the One Supreme Being. This latter is, in his view, the 
highest and most fundamental object of the Vedas—of all 
parts of them, without exception or distinction. The details 
of his threefold interpretation of the Veda are worked out 
by him, in the opening section of his Rg Bhasya. He 
illustrates his thesis with reference to some forty Suktas 
of the I Mandala of the Rg Veda. Rks, as lauding parti- 
cular forms of the Supreme in the powers and forces of 
nature, are easily susceptible to such higher attunement 
with the One than other parts of the Vedic literature. That 
is one reason why they are selected, to demonstrate the 
thesis. The purpose being merely illustrative, on by a 
few suktas have been chosen for treatment. 

Madhva’s scheme of triple interpretation of the Vedas 
is a scheme based on the historical (naturalistic), mystic 
and transcendental standpoints. The first one agrees more 
‘or less with the adhi-bhautika-cum-adhidaiva (in terms of 
the physical forces and the gods associated with their 
workings) interpretation of Sayana and the modern 
scholars. The second or mystic line of interpretation 
interprets such hymns in terms of particular forms of 
Brahman (or its powers) presiding over the rites and their 
ingredients and the deity in question (called by these very 
names). In this case, the epithets used are shown to refer 
to the Antaryamin-aspect of Brahman. The third or 
Adhyatma interpretation pertains to the details of meta- 
physical relation between the Jiva and Brahman. To 
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illustrate these three lines of interpretation with reference 
to the first rk of the Rg Veda: Agnim ile purohitam”. “In 
the outward sacrifice, Fire is the first to be worshipped. 
The Supreme Being immanent in fire is next lauded under 
the same name and the epithets applied to the Fire-god 
(Agni). Lastly, in the realm of the inward sacrifice of 
Jnana (atmajiana) the supreme is praised as the author of 
the right kind of rapprochment between the senses and 
one’s external environment and experiences which are 
‘offered’ sacrificial offering in the consuming fire of 
atmajiana. The Supreme here is the kot; or sacrificer 
(Ci. Yajnakrt Yajnabhuk Yajini). Heis the consuming fire 
of external reality of bondage in the flames of the 
transcendental intellect. These and other details of inter- 
pretation are worked out by Madhva on the basis of 
elaborate grammatical and philosophical sanctions and 
intricate word-symbolisms of a highly technical nature» 
which only the initiate could follow with ease. The 
Adhyatma interpretation is often elaborated with great skill 
and suggestiveness, as for example the Indra-Sukta refer- 
ting to the Indra-Vrttra episode. Scholars are familiar 
with the ‘scientific’ interpretation of this hymn given by 
Yaska, in his Nirukta and accepted by the modern scholars 
according to which the slaying of Vrttra by Indra is but a 
figurative description of the natural phenomenon of the 
production of rain. Yaska calls his explanation that of 
the Etymologists. He refers to the traditional explanation 
of the ‘Aitihasikas’ (mythologists). Madhva has given us 
a ‘philosophical’ explanation of the episode, no less 
interesting and far more suggestive than Yaska’s. 
According to him, ‘“Vrttra” represents the concentrated 
essence of ‘ignorance’ (Ajiiana), figuratively described as a 
“cloud”, a “serpent?” (ahi) or a “mountain” (adri). 
Indra is the Supreme Being who slays this demon 
of ignorance, with his weapon of ‘vajra’ i.e. true know- 
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ledge and confers lasting benefit on the cows (individual 
selves) which have been imprisoned by the power of 
ignorance. Ignorance falls vanquished in the fight, 
sundered of its hands and feet (apad ahasto Rg Veda 
i, 32,7a) iœ., to say put out of court, by reason and 
revelation. We are in an age when Vedic scholarship is 
taking wonderful strides. Scholars are not wanting who 
have boldly broken the bonds of language and tradition 
and discovered in the hymns of the Vedas hidden mysteries 
of the physical, psychological and biological crosssections 
of reality. Madhva’s approach to the science of Vedic 
interpretation is designed to meet the spiritual thought- 
needs of humanity. It is broad-based enough to accommo- 
date the purely ritualistic and adhidaiva interpretation of 
Sayana and the modern scholars. Tho’ the Adhyatmic line 
of interpretation is alluded to, occasionally, in the older 
traditional commentaries, there was no systematic attempt 
at its elaboration till the days of Madhva. He was undoub- 
tedly the pioneer of this movement. Handsome tributes have 
been paid to Madhya and his commentators, for this new lead 
in Vedic interpretation, in the new edition of the Rg Veda 
Samhita published by the Aurobindo Ashram Pondichery. As 
is well-known, Aurobindo has carried the arsa tradition of 
Vedic interpretation to the utmost limit and achieved 
remarkable results at it; tho’ the ‘Indologists’ have not 
yet accepted his conclusions or the rationale of his 


methods. 


POEMS, STOTRAS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


Besides the above-mentioned works, Madhva composed 
some Stotras and other miscellaneous works, dealing with 
religious worship, rituals etc. These minor works of his 
reflect his deep religious nature and devotional fervour. 
Their composition must have taken place late in his life, 
after he had completed his arduous task of producing his 

M—12 
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major works and organized his system of thought, and 
strengthened its hold on the people. 


YAMAKA-BHARATA 


This is a short rhyming poem in eightyone verses in 
various metres, dealing with the exploits of Krsna and his 
help to the Pindavas. The work handles with skill full 
and partial yamakas, prasa and other Sabdalamkaras 
including fourquarter rhymes, ekaksara glokas etc, 


NRSIMHA NAKHA STUTI 


This is a short eulogy, in two Sragdhara verses, of the 
nails of God Nrsimha. 


DVADASA-STOTRA 


Madhva has woven into this short Stotra of twelve 
adhyayas many beautiful and profound truths of religion 
and philosophy. It ranks as one of the foremost Stotras in 
Sanskrit in Dvaita literature. Echoes of Jayadeva’s 
Gilagovinda could be detected in this poem, which is also 
capable of being set to music and sung, 


KRSNAMRTA-MAHARNAVA 


This is an anthology of 242 verses in praise of Visnu 
from various Puranas. It concludes with an exhortation to 
cultivate love and devotion to the Lord at all times; 


Hamdeaged gear faaara g | 
amali gat mrena HATA 11 
eal aagana AF ATATATAAT | 
aapa: FI wa afafa ? 
[From the fourteenth year of his or her life a man ora 
woman does good or bad deeds which, at the lowest 
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estimation, entail not less than ten subsequent births. 
There is thus no hope of our attaining freedom from 
‘Samsara by the annihilation of Karma or exhausting its 
effects, Bhakti alone is, therefore, the way to release]. 


TANTRASARASAMGRAHA 


The rules governing Vaisnava modes of worship and 
initiation (diksa) fall under Tantras. These are dealt with 
here. The work claims to be an abridgement of a bigger 
one of the same title by Vyasa. Madhva’s work contains 
442 verses. It deals with the various mantras used in 
Devapuja, their prescribed modes of chanting with nyasa, 
mudras etc., the auxiliaries of. Homa, Kalasa-puja, 
iconography, construction of temples, casting of images, 
consecration of idols, renovation of temples etc, 


SADACARA SMRTI 


This is a compendium of codes governing the routine 
-of religious life and conduct of an orthodox Hindu from 
the standpoint of Varnasramadharma. 


YATIPRANAVA-KALPA 


This handbook of twentyeight verses explains the 
correct mode of adopting Sannyasa or the investiture 
ceremony of a monk, the mantropade:a and the administra- 
tion of the oath of asceticism. 


JAYANTI-NIRNAYA 


This is a short work in seventeen anustubh verses 
‘dealing with the observance of the Krena.Janmastami 
Vrata, in due form. It is easy to realize the importance of 
the birth anniversary of Krsna to all Vaisnavas. Madhva 
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was an ardent Vaignava and he attached great importance 
to the observance of this Vrata, by his followers, with due 
sense of devotion and austerity. He enjoins a complete 
fast on the day which is still rigidly followed by them. 
Special worship with arghya is offered to the Lord at 
midnight on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Sravana, to mark the time of the incarnation. 
The fast is broken the next day. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL MOVEMENT OF 
THE HARIDASA KUTA 


Like other parts of India, Karnataka too has played 
its part in shaping the history of India and contributing to 
her development, in the fields of religion and philosophy, 
art and literature. The distinction achieved by the 
Karnataka kingdoms of Kadamba, Calukya, Rastrakita, 
and Vijayanagara in the history of South India is well 
known. In the field of philosophy, it has given birth to 
some of the most distinguished builders of Indian thought 
like Madhvacarya (Ananda Tirtha), Vidyaranya, Jayatirtha 
and Vyasaraya. 

The great movement of Vaisnava religious devotion- 
alism, which began to spread and regenerate the masses 
during the middle ages, had its origin in what is called the 
Dasa Kuta or the order of Vaisnava palmists and saints, 
inaugurated in the Karnataka country as a result of the 
spread of the realistic philosophy of Vedanta propounded 
in South India in the thirteenth century by Madhvacarya. 
This philosophy of Vedantic realism spread over upper 
and lower Karnataka in the next two centuries and, in the 
course of time, began to inspire kindred waves and 
movements of religious devotionalism beyond the confines 


of Karnataka. 

THE CULT OF DEVOTION OF VITHTHALA 

This order of the Dasas (servants of God) was built 
up by a regular band of saintly souls, who dedicated 
themselves to the service of the Lord and singing the 
praises of Hari, wandered from one end of the country to 
the other. These saints of the Dasa order centred their 
affections on Viththala of Pandharpur as the patron deity 
of their order. There is evidence to show that Karnataka 
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had cultural sway over Pandharpur and its neighbourhood, 
where the worship of Viththala developed in ancient 
times, though, in later days, the region passed under 
the political and cultural hegemony of Maharastra ; and 
Pandharpur itself was looked upon as the holy city of 
Maharastra mysticism. But even as late as the time of the 
Maharastra saint, Jaanadeva, Viththala of Pandharpur 
was still spoken of as “amat af fagg araieg” (enà war 
afaa at) the deity beloved of the Karnataka, enshrined 
in Karnataka. 

The saints of Karnataka were thus the first to develop 
the cult of devotion to Viththala, and make it a living 
faith and a powerful instrument of mass uplift through 
the aid of their soul-stirring music and bhajana in the 
language of their province. Their example was subsequent- 
ly taken up and carried further by the saints of the 
neighbouring region of Maharastra, like Ekanatha, 
Ramadasa, Tukarama, and others. But the essential features 
of this cult, viz. the emphasis laid on true devotion to 
Viththala and the comparative unimportance of social 
and caste barriers in the spiritual Tealm, are to be found 
no less passionately voiced in the songs of the early Dasas 
of Karnataka than in those of the Maharastra saints. The 
Dasa Kita may therefore be regarded as the earliest 
movement of religious devotionalism in the Deccan, when 
it spread to other parts of upper India and produced 
kindred movements. 

THE CHARACTER OF THEIR TEACHINGS 

These saints of Karnataka exercised a powerful 
religious influence on mass consciousness; and for the 
average Kannadigas, for women, and for people of the 


1 One of the abhangas ascribed to Jianesvara. Quoted by B. R. 
Patwardhan, in his paper entitled ‘Jnanesvar Kalin Marathi va Kāna- 
dv’ pub. in the Jianesvar-Darsan, Pt. 1 (p. 175) Ahmadnagar, 1934. 
For further reference and details of Dasa Kuta literature, see my 
History of Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature. Vol. Il. 
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lower strata of society, not acquainted with Sanskrit, they 
did what the great writers on the Vedanta had done for 
the intelligentsia. They composed their songs in racy, 
colloquial language, which captured the heart and the 
imagination of the people. In this respect, they differed 
from the authors of the Tamil Devaram and Prabandham 
literature, whose style was highly literary. The Dasas 
moved through the length and breadth of the country, 
singing praises of Krsna and Viththala, extolling the merits 
of jrana and bhakti, giving wholesome advice to the people 
in ethics and religion, and rousing the indifferent and 
pusillanimous spirits by the irresistible attraction of their 
teachings conveyed through melodious songs in diverse 
ragas (tunes). Many of them were highly proficient in 
Sanskrit and in philosophical lore; and the most learned 
doctrines have been simplified and put in easily intelligible 
verses, in their works. They were ardent followers of 
Madhva, and, naturally, tried to show how much more 
satisfying their own philosophical system was, compared 
to other ways of thought. Although viewing the world 
as full of misery and pain, and hence counselling men and 
women to turn to God to be rid of transmigratory 
existence, they were zealous advocates of reform and 
condemned sham and cant in most scathing terms. They 
criticized pseudo.religiosity, and exhorted their followers 
to be truthful in thought, word and deed. They directed 
their reforming eyes to the dark problems of society and 
offered wholesome solutions by way of self-discipline 
based on a very high standard of ethics. Unlike the 
Vaisnava lyricists of Bengal, they did not advocate the 
erotic forms of personal devotion to God. Their attitude 
in this respect was more restrained and austere. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE DASAS 

The literature of the Dasas falls into three groups— 

general, special, and sectarian. The earliest and most 
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distinguished Dasas like Sripadarija, Purandaradasa, and 
Kanakadasa produced a literature that was meant for all 
classes and communities. The second group is represented 
by Vyasaraya, Gopaladasa and others, who wrote for the 
Brahmanical world in particular. The third group is 
represented by the stirring songs of Vijayadasa, Jaganna- 
thadasa and others, which were meant for the followers 
of Madhva and which dwelt exclusively with theological 
matters. The Haridasa movement strove to place a 
complete scheme of religion and morality before the people. 
It condemned formalism and ritualism in religion and 
immoderate hedonism in life. It preached the philosophy 
of naiskarmya, as interpreted by Madhva, i.e., enlightened 
action in a spirit of devotion and dedication to God. 


The history of Dasa literature is generally traced from 
the days of Narahari Tirtha, one of the direct disciples of 
Madhva. This literature is very voluminous and many 
interpolations and corruptions have crept in, owing to its 
wide diffusion and the lack of proper historico-literary 
traditions. It is thus difficult to determine the authentic 
contributions of individual authors. But the songs of 
particular saints may be distinguished by their style and 
mudrikas (pen-names ). The bulk of the literature has been 
published from Udipi, Belgaum, and Bangalore. Tradition 
has preserved the names of a hundred Saints of this order. 
The songs of earlier saints like Sripadaraja, Purandaradasa, 


and Kanakadisa deserve to be translated into English and 
other languages, 


The initial inspiration of the Dasas was derived from 
Madhva himself who has left us some stirring devotional 
lyrics in such Sanskrit works as Dvadaia-stotra and 
Kysyamyta-maharnava, Madhvavijaya (xv. 84) alludes to 
the many gathas, subhasitas, etc. composed by him, though 
we have no trace of any composition in Kannada or Tulu, 
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by Madhva. His disciple Narahari zis believed to 
have composed a few songs under the pen-name 
*Raghukulatilaka’. 

SRIPADARAJA 
_ But the historical founder of the Dasa Kuta was 
Sripadaraja alias Laksminarayana Tirtha who was the 
head of the Matha of Padmanabha Tirtha, at Mulbagal, 
in the Mysore State. He was at once an erudite scholar 
of Sanskrit and a passionate devotee; and has poured 
forth beautiful songs in praise of the Lord under the pen- 
name ‘Ranga-Viththala’. The use of the names of the 
Lord as mudrika, instead of their own names, as was the 
practice with the Maharastra and other saints, is charac- 
teristic of the devotion and humility of the Haridasas of 
Karnataka. §ripadaraja’s songs are more sublime than 
those of many others, and possess a happy blending o 
thyihm and meaning. His sincerity and passionate 
devotion are alike transparent in his songs. His impor- 
tant pieces are Bhramara-Gita, Venu-Gita and Gopi-Gita. 
There are also many other individual songs of a very 
high order of musical excellence and literary grace. 


VYASARAYA 

His disciple Vydasraya attained fame as the foremost 
philosopher and dialectician of the Dvaita Vedanta. His 
erudite Vedantic classic, the Nyayamrta, caused a stir in 
Vedantic circles and paved the way for the birth of neo- 
Advaitism, heralded by the composition of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s Advaitasiddhi. Vyasaraya was not only an 
eminent philosophical writer, but also a profound mystic 
and passionate devotee of God. He succeeded Sripida- 
raja as the leader of the Dāsas, and has left us many 
exquisite songs of great mystic appeal and devotional 
fervour in Kannada. He is believed to have had a 
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mystic vision of Sri Krsna dancing before him, in one of 
his supreme moments of ecstatic devotion. 

More even than for his songs and for his greatness as 
a Dasa and as a philosopher, Vyasaraya’s name has come 
to be cherished as the discoverer of the two lofty geniuses 
of the saintly order of Karnataka, viz. Purandaradasa and 
Kanakadasa, whose names are on the lips of the people 
and whose songs are sung to this day, in almost every 
village and home of Karnataka. They flourished in the 
sixteenth century during the heyday of the great Karna- 
taka empire of Vijayanagara. 


PURANDARADASA AND KANAKADiASA 


It is now widely recognized that Purandaradasa was 
the father of the Karnatak or South Indian system of 
music, which was standardized a century or so later, by 
another son of Karnataka, the celebrated Venkatamakhi, 
in his Caturdandi-Prakaia. He was a native of Purandragada 
(now in the Poona District) and spent his days mostly at 
Vijayanagara, where he had settled down, after his initia- 
tion into the Dasa order by Vyasaraya. He seems to have 
been a familiar figure in Vijayanagara, during the days of 
per dev ataya and his brother Acyutariya. Purandara- 
a 'S reputed to have composed a very large number of 
ongs. His songs have topics ranging from the most 
homely to the most sublime and can often move one to 
tears. 

Vyasaraya’s second disciple, Kanakadasa, was not a 
Brahmana by birth, like Purandaradisa. He was a person 
of humble birth and is believed to have been a Kuruba 
(shepherd), or, more probably, a hunter-chieftain (Beda). 
He belonged to the village of Kaginele (Dharwar 
District) and adopted, as mudrika, the name ‘Kaginele 
Adikegava’, the deity of his village. He was a zealous 
teformer in outlook. The acceptance of Kanakadasa as a 
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disciple and prominent member of the Dasa Kita by the 
great Vyasaraya was itself a tribute to the essential 
humanism of the Dasa order, in general, and the 
catholicity of outlook of the great Madhva religious. 
teacher, Vyasaraya, in particular. 


Kanaka’s name is a beloved one in Karnataka. He 
was a liberal thinker. Caste and creed, in his opinion, 
were no barriers to moksa. Bhakti alone counted. He 
was persecuted for his extreme views by the orthodox 
followers of Vyasaraya. This fact is alluded to in one of 
the songs of Purandaradasa, which says that ‘the disciples 
of Vyasaraya found fault with him for the favour shownto 
Kanakadasa’. But Vyasaraya is said to have stood firm by 
his disciple and revealed the true worth and greatness of 
Kanaka to his other followers. Even to this day Kanakana- 
khidki (Kanaka’s window) in the temple of Sri Krena at 
Udipi, bears witness to his fervent devotion to God. Besides 
many devotional songs, including allegorical ones (called 
mundagis), Kanaka wrote the following pieces: Mohana- 
tarangini, Haribhaktisara, | Ramadhyana-mantra, and 
Nalacarita. His portrayal of feelings is extremely vivid 
and penetrating. He could be most homely as well as 
sublime, as occasions demanded and rise to the same 
inimitable perfection of art in both. 


VADIRAJA AND VIJAYADASA 


Contemporary with Purandara and Kanaka was 
another distinguished saint, Vadiraja, who was an erudite 
Sanskrit scholar and a writer of great eminence in Dvaita 
Vedanta. He belonged to the historic country of Tuluva 
in Karnataka and was a Tulu-speaking Brahmana like 
Madhvacharya, whose faith he adopted. He reclaimed 
the Mattu Brahmanas of South Kanara District to the 
Vaisnava fold, and kept on very friendly terms with the 
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community of the Vaisnava Brahmanas of the Gauda- 


= i i istrict at 
Sarasvata group, which began to spread in that distric’ 
the time. It is recorded in one of his biographical 


accounts that he had followers of his creed in Gujarat. 
Yuktimallika, his magnum opus, is a learned metrical work 
on Dvaita philosophy. He composed many songs in 
Kannada and Tulu. 

The next prominent figure among the Dasa Kita saints 
‘was}Vijayadasa of Chipgiri (Bellary District), He was an 
ardent admirer of Purundaradasa, about whose life and 
works he gives us ample materials. It is from these that 
we learn the details of the story of the dramatic change in 
the life of the wealthy but miserly Purandaradasa, who 
renounced all his wordly possessions and became a great 
devotee of Viththala, 

JAGANNATHADASA 

After the creative period of Purandara and Kanaka, 
the Kannada-speaking districts of (the former) Hyderabad 
State seem to have become the most congenial soil for the 
spread of the principles of the Dasa cult. Most of the 
Dasas who came after Vijayadasa seem to have hailed 
fromithe different parts of this territory, including the 
redoubtable Jagannathadasa (eighteenth century), whose 
Harikathamrtasava, in mixed Kannada, has become the 
favourite Scripture of the lay people of Karnataka. It was 
in his days that the schism between the Sanskritic Dvaita 
Vedanta, and the Vernacular Vaisnavism, based on Dvaita 
Vedanta, found its final expression. The story of Jagan- 
natha’s penitence, of his conversion to humility, and of 


his respect for the Haridisa order is graphically recorded 
by his successors, 


THE NATURE OF THE DASA MOVEMENT AND 
ITS LITERATURE 
The Disa Kita movement was essentially a democ- 
ratic one, in the sphere of religious philosophy, within the 
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Vedanta. It has many points of similarity with the 
movement of the Alvars and the work done by them. But 
unlike the Viragaivism of Basavegvara and the Vaisnvism 
of the Alvars, it did not become an organized faith of the 
people, though its influence was felt in all strata of society 
in Karnataka. It did much for the advancement of the 
true spirit of religion and ethics, at least among a section 
of the followers of Madhva. It made no converts, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and remained as a movement 
for religious revival within the framework of the Madhva 
system. 


The literature of the Dasas expounded the main 
principles of the Dvaita system in a popular and attractive 
form in the language of the people. Such an attempt is in 
itself a proof of the fact that Madhva thought was a living 
force in the country and had a permanent message to give 
for the betterment of humanity; and that that message was 
not so mucha cold philosophical doctrine asa dynamic 
way of life. The Dasa literature deals with the mystic and 
spiritual experiences of enlightened life. Its appeal is to 
the religious emotions and, as such, there is very little of 
the subtle arguments of pure philosophy init. There is, 
however, a robust faith of underlying Theism in these 
songs. The central idea of their philosophy is the existence 
of an independent, transcendent principle called God. 
Behind the veil of Maya, He is the redeemer of human 
souls struggling from time immemorial to free themselves. 
from the meshes of Prakrti. The grace of God is the means 
of such redemption from the flesh and the cycle of births 
and deaths. This is obtained by bhakti (devotion) which 
flows from love of God, to the exclusion of everything else, 
with a deep sense of the dependence of souls on Him. The 
songs draw frequently upon the teachings and legends of 
the epics and Pusanas to inculcate the spirit of devotion, 
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There is, however, no reasoned exposition of the 
philosophy of Madhva, which is the basic philosophy 
of the Dasas. The drift of the songs is lyrical and 
didactic rather than logical and definitive. Hence we 
cannot expect any reasoned exposition of philosophical 
doctrines here. Nevertheless, certain tenets of the system 
like the doctrines of taratamya (gradation of souls), 
pancabheda (reality of fivefold difference in the universe), 
the nature of souls, the attributes of God, and the nature 
‘of moksa (liberation) are elaborately dealt with. The songs 
try to rouse the spirit of man from a life of worldly 
attachment and turn it Godward. They dea] with all 
aspects of spiritual discipline taught by the scriptures 
and take us along the path of self-reatization. Their 
philosophical system is just the same as that presented by 
the great writers of the Dvaita Vedanta, in their original 
works in Sanskrit, 


There are no distinctive religious Practices and rituals 
associated with the order of the Dasas, except perhaps the 
congregational prayers at Pandharpur, the initiation 
ceremony and administering oath of allegiance, and the 
employment of music, bhajana and dancing as part of the 
devotional discipline. 


Like the other redoubtable order of the Viraéaiva 
Vacanakaras in Karnataka, the Haridasas have produced, 
in Kannada, a remarkably racy, religious and devotional 
literature, Covering diverse aspects of the mystic life, 
ranging from the various stages of self-search like spiritual 
quest and yearning, the sense of sin, penitence, dark night 
of the soul and the vigil, and initiation and discipline, to 
intuition and the state of beatitude. All these are depicted 
by these saints in their inimitable songs of realized wisdom. 
This fact makes the works of these saints part and parcel 
of the genre of literature relating to the religious mysticism 
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of the Hindus. They have the same claim to universal 
recognition as have the words of the famous saints in other 
parts of India, who have left their mark on the spiritual 
history of the country. The messages of Caitanya, Tuka- 
rama, Mirabai, Kabir, and Nanak have spread all over the 
country. It is a great pity that nothing is known, outside 
the school of Madhvacarya, of the value and importance of 
the contributions of the great Order of the Saints of 
Karnataka headed by Sripadaraja, Purandaradisa, and 
others. It is to be hoped that, when a true and comprehen« 
sive history of India will be written, the Haridasa saints of 
Karnataka will be given their meed of Tecognition, for 
their great contribution to Hindu religious thought. 
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